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BY PRIESTS 


By His EMINENCE, CARDINAL GASQUET 


Having been asked to write something for THE HomiLetic 
MoNTHLY AND PasToRAL Review, I feel impelled to set down a 
few plain thoughts upon the usefulness of a knowledge and study 
of the Holy Scripture for parish priests. We all know how fre- 
quently the charge is made against us Catholics by the Protestant 
sects, that we neglect the Bible and do not read it and study it as 
non-Catholics are supposed to do. Whilst protesting against this 
accusation as untrue, we are obliged I fear to confess that there is 
after all something in the suggestion. Of course we can explain 
perfectly well why this apparent neglect of the Bible should be 
the case, since we have something, which these non-Catholics have 
not, in the authoritive teaching of the living Church, which is based 
altogether upon the written word of God. Still, even members of 
our own household sometimes make the mournful confession (shall 
we say without sufficient grounds?) that Catholics might take a 
deeper interest in the Holy Scripture itself. With regard to the 
general charge made against us that we Catholics “neglect Holy 
Scripture and are less at home in its pages than Protestants of a 
corresponding class,” the late Bishop Hedley* once wrote: “I do 
not think there is much truth in this. Putting aside the Protestants 
who use Scripture as a mere quarry for aggressive texts, and those 
who have no more than that illusive smattering which is the result 
of sitting in church, it is only here and there that you find any one 
who knows the Bible really well. The good old-fashioned Protes- 





*Lex Levitarum, p. 129. 
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tant—generally a woman—who loves the Bible and has it con- 
stantly in use is not very often met with.” 

Be this as it may, it has always appeared to me certain that we 
priests might be more familiar and more interested in the Sacred 
Text, in the New Testament in particular, than many are. Each 
of us can easily calculate the amount of time we actually spend on 
this form of reading and study, and I shall be surprised if the result 
of such self-examination does not astonish us. Even for a busy 
priest engaged in the active work of a mission it should be pos- 
sible to devote some short time to the regular reading of his Bible. 
St. Ambrose called the Sacred Book the Liber Pastoralis—‘“the 
priest’s own book”—meaning that it should always be in his hands 
and in his thoughts, and it would, I think, certainly be a reflection 
upon us if we did not make every use of God’s own message to the 
world, and in particular to those He has chosen as His ministers 
to convey His message to those over whom He has set us. It is 
indeed His Divine Message, and we must recognize it as such, and, 
having made it our own, convey it to others. St. Augustine beau- 
tifully describes the Bible as “God’s letter to men.” “We could 
believe Him,” he writes, “merely on His Word. But He did 
not wish us merely to believe His Word, He wished His writing to 
be held to. Much as though you were to say to a man when you 
promised him something: Do not accept my word for it, I will 
give it you in writing. For since generations come and go, and 
the centuries slip by—we mortals give place to and succeed one 
another—God’s writing had to remain; it was to be His handwrit- 
ing, which all who passed by might read and so might hold to the 
way of His promises.”’* 

A great many years ago I was fortunate in being present at a 
month-day retreat, which the future Cardinal Manning gave to the 
Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater. He was at that time their 
Superior, and two of his instructions on that occasion made a great 
impression on me at the time, and I have remembered them ever 
since. One was on the lesson of the Prodigal Son, and the other 
was on the duty of priests to read and study their Bible, not only 
that they might be able to use it, but that they might make it the 
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basis of their own spiritual life. They should, he said, “saturate” 
their minds with the very words and phrases of Holy Writ that 
they might come to them almost unbidden as the story of their 
lives under every circumstance in which they might find themselves : 
in difficulties and troubles they should find, and would find, strength 
and consolation in the Sacred Book; in moments of joy they would 
find their hearts raised to God, by the employment of the very 
words He had Himself uttered for their use. He told us that in 
his experience as a Catholic he had found that priests did not appre- 
ciate sufficiently the treasure they had in the Holy Scriptures and 
particularly in the Epistles and Gospels, and he most strongly 
urged us to take up the systematic reading and study of Holy Writ. 
He promised us that if we would do this systematically the attrac- 
tion would grow, and we should never regret the slight trouble it 
might be in the beginning to form a habit of such reading. 

In his great encyclical letter Providentissimus Deus Pope Leo 
XIII. appeals to all priests to take up with fervor the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures and to so thoroughly imbue their minds with 
thoughts and expressions and phrases of God’s word that their 
sermons to their people would reproduce not only the thoughts and 
teaching of Holy Writ, but be expressed in its very language. In 
fact he says: “Those preachers are foolish and improvident who, 
in speaking of religion and proclaiming the things of God, use no 
words but those of human science and human prudence, trusting 
tc their own reasonings rather than to those of God. Their dis- 
courses may be brilliant and fine, but they must be feeble and must 
be cold, for they lack the fire of the words of God, and they must 
fall far short of that mighty power which the utterance of God 
Himself possesses.” 

The great Pontiff enforces this appeal to priests by pointing to 
the teaching of the Fathers of the Church as to the power and fruit- 
fulness of discourses, whose language is that of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture. He quotes, for example, St. Jerome, who exhorts Nepotian 
to “often read the Divine Scriptures ; yea, let holy reading be always 
in thy hand; study that which thou thyself must preach. . . . Let 
the language of a priest be ever seasoned with Scriptural reading.” 

But even more important than the need of Scripture reading and 
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study, in order to make frutiful our ministry to the souls of others, 
is its importance for our own selves. What greater help can be 
given us than is afforded in the word of God to men. It is as St. 
Gregory the Great puts it: “The letter of the Omnipotent God to 
His creatures”’—Epistola Omnipotentis Det ad creaturam suam. 
As Pope Leo XIII. says again: “The Sacred Scripture is not like 
other books. Dictated by the Holy Ghost, it contains things of 
the deepest importance, which in many instances are very difficult 
and obscure.”’ To understand and explain such things there is al- 
ways required the “coming” of the same Holy Spirit, that is to say, 
His light and His grace; and these are to be sought by humble 
prayer and guarded by holiness of life.” In other words, only 
those can hope faithfully and profitably to convey God’s message 
of salvation to men, who have previously made it their own by 
study, prayer and patience. We priests “make it our own” only 
by understanding the message and impregnating our souls, not 
only with the teaching of the message, but with its very diction and 
phrasing. What appeal to a Christian audience is so effective and 
powerful as that which is couched in the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture? It needs no argument to convince us priests that this is so. 
From a thousand experiences we know that God’s words have a 
force and an effect on the mind and heart, and even a resonance in 
the ears of the listeners, which no human eloquence can hope to 
rival. 

I do not think that any one will be disposed to question this as 
a fact. But, if this be so, we may well ask ourselves how comes it 
that so many priests, and even most excellent and exemplary priests, 
occupied in the cure of souls so frequently neglect the reading and 
study of the Sacred Scripture, which is so great a help for their 
own souls, and which is the best security for the success of the 
work to which they have devoted their lives? I do not wish in any 
way to exaggerate, but I fancy that very many—lI might say almost, 
perhaps, a majority—of priests on the mission very seldom devote 
much of their time to Bible reading or study. Yet St. Gregory 
the Great, in his immortal Regula Pastoralis, states that it is the 
indubitable duty of every pastor to read and study the word of 
God with the most assiduous care. It is true, indeed, that when 
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he wrote, the Bible was to the clergy the foundation of all their 
religious training and teaching. It was at once their dogmatic 
and moral theology as well as their book of devotion. That is, the 
Bible was the “priest’s own book”—the liber sacerdotalis—in the 
truest sense. 

Nowadays, as the late Bishop Hedley points out, “it may truly 
be said that in all these branches of pastoral instruction and prayer 
it is the custom to use rather books about the Scriptures and books 
grounded on or made up out of the Sacred Scripture, than the 
Scriptures themselves.” This is very true, and there are many who 
regret the modern system of preparing everything to save the time 
of the student and putting into his hands manuals of cOncentrated 
learning. ‘These contain selected texts from the Fathers of the 
Church and bits of Holy Scripture, which excuse the student from 
going to the authorities themselves. The result is evident: few 
by this system become sufficiently interested in the works of the 
Greek or Latin Fathers to study their works for themselves and 
consequently know very little of the vast Patristic literature. The 
same may be said of Holy Scripture, and the general practice of 
presenting isolated texts as sufficient proof of some proposition, 
though in itself useful for its purpose, does not conduce to the 
sending of the student to the Sacred Book itself, so as to know it 
and love it. The result of the system is that, except to use it as a 
quarry to get texts to illustrate some point in a sermon, the busy 
priest frequently does not find time to open and read the sacred 
volume for its own sake. 

Speaking of the course of Holy Scripture to be followed in our 
colleges and seminaries, Pope Leo XIII. has an interesting and 
important passage in the encyclical Providentissimus Deus dealing 
with this subject : ““We recognize without hesitation that neither the 
extent of the matter nor the time at disposal allows each single 
Book of the Bible to be separately gone through. But the teaching 
should result in a definite and ascertained method of interpretation.” 
. . . Even in small institutions where it is not possible to treat the 
Sacred Books “continuously and with a certain development”—“yet 
at least those parts which are selected should be treated with suit- 
able fulness; in such a way that the students may learn from the 
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sample that is thus put before them to love and use the remainder 
of the Sacred Book during the whole of their lives.” 
Writing, as long ago as 1267, to Pope Clement IV., the Francis- 
can, Roger Bacon, lamented that the growing method of teaching 
theology in the Paris schools, which relegated the Bible to a sec- 
ondary place, instead of taking the tert as the basis of their exposi- 
tions of sacred dogma, as the ancient teachers had done and as his 
own old master in England, Bishop Grosseteste, Brother Adam 
Marsh, “and other of the greatest men” had always done. For 
this reason he regrets that the work of Peter Comestor entitled 
Historia had been given up in Paris as a basis of teaching, since 
it followed the text of Holy Scripture from beginning to end and 
thus accustomed the student to make use of it as the book of his life. 
The danger foreseen by the Franciscan philosopher in the 13th 
century has to be guarded against to-day, if students are to be 
encouraged to continue their own reading of the Bible, after they 
have passed out of the seminaries and are occupied in the absorbing 
work of their sacred ministry. For our own sakes we priests must 
endeavor to make the Bible our own Book, during all our lives. 
Do we try todo so? We alone can answer this question, which is 
of supreme importance. Bishop Hedley once wrote: It is “a fact 
which is beyond all doubt lamentable,” that there is “too great 
indifference of the clergy to the text of the Bible. The fact may 
be stated briefly thus: that few of us read the Bible as a whole, or 
even a single book as a whole. The consequences of this are, first, 
that we are in great measure absolutely unacquainted with the 
treasures of illumination and devotion which the Bible contains ; and 
next, that our apprehension of the isolated texts and limited por- 
tions which we do know is conventional, barren, uninspiring and 


sometimes extremely inadequate.” 

A great deal might be said as to the way in which the Scriptures 
should be studied with profit by the Ordinary Parish Priest. But 
to this subject I may be allowed to return on a future occasion, if 
the editors of THE HomiLetic MonTHLY AND PasTorRAL REVIEW 
will permit me to occupy more of their valuable space. 

















THE MODERN BLACK ART, A MENACE TO 
FAITH AND HEALTH 


By the Rev. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M. 


From the early days of the history of the Catholic Church so- 
cieties have been formed, under the patronage of the Church, for 
the promotion of piety and works of charity. It is understood 
that a church society, which is such in the strict sense of the term, 
must have the two essential elements of a true ecclesiastical society, 
first, that it be founded, or at least approved, by the Church, and 
remains loyal and subject to her authority, and, secondly, that the 
purpose of the society be a spiritual one. 

When we spoke of forbidden societies in the previous issue of 
Tue HomiLetic MONTHLY AND PASTORAL REVIEW, we did not 
mention a society which we intended to treat more at length, 
namely, the Spiritists. Spiritism is gradually being formed more 
and more after the manner of a religious sect, but not a Christian 
sect or church, for, as will be demonstrated, its practices and belief 
are professedly pagan, and both Catholics and believing non- 
Catholic Christians detest Spiritism. 

The evil practice of Spiritism has for many centuries past been 
known under the name of “divination,” which means that a human 
being attempts to get, by forbidden means, knowledge of things 
which God in His wisdom has withheld from human intelligence. 
Such sinful curiosity, and the unlawful means of striving after this 
kind of knowledge, are an insult to the Lord and Master of the 
Universe. 

More than thirty years ago, when modern Spiritism was in its 
infancy, the Protestant divine and writer of several works, De 
Witt Talmadge, inveighed against Spiritism with all the force of 
his eloquence: “What does God think of all these delusions? He 
thinks so severely of them that He never speaks of them but with 
livid thunders of indignation. He says, ‘I will be a swift witness 
against the sorcerers.’ He says, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.’ And lest you might make some important distinction between 


spiritism and witchcraft, God says, in so many words, “There 
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shall not be among you a consultor of familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer; for all that do these things are an abomination 
unto the Lord.’ Again He says, ‘The soul that turneth after such 
as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, to go awhoring after 
them, I will even set my face against that soul, and will cut him 
off from among his people.’ The Lord Almighty, in a score of 
passages which I have not now the time to quote, utters His in- 
dignation against all this great family of delusions. After that, 
be a spiritist if you dare!” 

The Church has long since expressed her condemnation of the 
various forms of Spiritism. She declared that the practice of 
magnetism and hypnotism is not prohibited, if the purpose is good 
and honest, and that if all dangers of superstition and immorality 
are guarded against, such natural powers may be used for scientific 
purposes. As soon, however, as a person attempts to obtain, by the 
application of these natural forces, effects which are above the 
powers of nature, it becomes obviously superstitious practice, and 
one that is beset by many dangers. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of trickery has been prac- 
ticed at spiritistic séances, the rapping, moving of furniture, and 
other such spooky things having frequently been nothing but clev- 
erly concealed tricks. But there are also manifestations of powers 
of preternatural reality. While the eye may be deceived when the 
nervous system of a person is wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, it is a fact that the apparitions have been photographed by 
impartial and clear-headed scientists who went to séances for the 
special purpose of investigation, and these spirits have been photo- 
graphed so many times, and under such unmistakable conditions, 
that even the most skeptical person cannot doubt the reality that 
some kind of spirit appeared in visible and tangible form. The 
camera has shown also that from the medium, the person namely 
who called the spirits, there issued a subtle, luminous vapor, shown 
on the photograph like smoke or a white cloud, from which gradu- 
ally a human figure was formed. If the photograph is taken at an 
early stage of the medium’s trance, the plate shows a partly shaped 
head, or other part of the body, and it takes some time until the 
complete human figure is built up from the subtle matter emitted 
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by the medium. The figure is finally dissolved again into the same 
kind of vapor from which it was formed. There is, then, a reality, 
and the only question is, who is producing and enlivening this 
human form? It would be rather a gratuitous assertion and one 
which cannot be proved, that the mind of the medium can form a 
human, tangible figure out of the magnetic or other vital fluid that 
issues from it. Moreover, while it would account for the appari- 
tion of the figure, it would not explain the attendant phenomena, 
such as the conversation of these apparitions on subjects entirely 
unknown to the medium. If there is, then, another agency per- 
forming these feats, there is no other choice but to conclude that 
a spirit uses the matter taken from the medium to form of it a 
human figure. 

From divine revelation we know of the existence of two classes 
of spirits, good and evil; the first we call angels, the other devils. 
We likewise know from divine revelation that both these classes 
of spirits have at times power to come into touch with human 
beings. Just when, and how far, God permits these spirits to enter 
into the lives of human beings, we do not, nor can we, know, for 
“Who has understood the mind of the Lord?” but we do know 
that the good spirits, or angels, will enter into the lives of human 
beings only to do good, while the fallen angels, or evil spirits, are 
described by St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, as “roaring lions, 
going about the world seeking whom they may devour.” From 
other sources of the revealed knowledge of our faith we also know 
that the evil spirits are full of hatred and envy over the happiness 
of human beings, and they endeavor to destroy this happiness, even 
just as in this life we find among human beings malicious characters 
striving to disturb the peace and happiness of their fellow men. 
We also know that the powers of spirit beings is so far superior to 
the powers of human beings, that our lives could be made miserable 
by these spirits with all manner of vexation if the power of God 
did not restrain these spirits from harming us. There are in the 
Bible many instances of spirits both good and evil exerting tre- 
mendous powers for or against the welfare of men, and in the lives 
of the Saints of God we read, from the experiences they them- 
selves relate, how some of them had to suffer from evil spirits. 
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A certain class of unbelievers has been in the habit of ridiculing 
these things told by Saints, and of asserting that they had only suf- 
fered from religious mania; but now, that the facts of spiritism 
have positively proved that spirits do actually get in touch with 
human beings, and actually have done a great deal of harm to 
them, these scoffers should acknowledge that, in the light of these 
facts, the stories of the Saints are by no means improbable. 

From the facts known by revelation and by experience, therefore, 
it is a logical conclusion that human beings may be annoyed and 
tormented by evil spirits, and that God has permitted them to do so 
at times. Inasmuch as our Saviour says, that “by their fruits you 
shall know them,” it is also a legitimate conclusion to assert that 
the spirits that operate in spiritistic séances are evil spirits; no one 
could assert, without blasphemy, that God would operate through 
good spirits in these séances. 

It is, therefore, strange that men like Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
Conan Doyle claim they have found in spiritism a new revelation, 
which must effect a radical “reconstruction” of Christian, religious 
teaching. Men who have had dealings with the spirit-world ought 
to know that these spirits deny the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, such as, for instance, the incarnation of Christ, the Son of 
God. This is not a modification, or reconstruction, of the Christian 
religion, but rather a complete denial and destruction of Christian- 
ity, which the spirits brand to be a lie and deception. The vague 
terms of “reconstruction,” “new interpretation,” of Christianity are 
good enough to fool people of a shallow mind who are ready to 
swallow anything startling and pleasing to their taste, but truth 
cannot be truth to-day and falsehood to-morrow, or a century or ten 
thousand years from now, otherwise we might simply stop arguing 
and admit that we have no intelligence. Other things asserted by 
the spirit apparitions are, that there is no such thing as the fall of 
man from a state of innocence; that Christ was merely a high 
spirit who came to this earth to give an example of an ideal life, 
that He did not die to redeem men from their sins, but was slain 
for His ideals by the wickedness of men; there is, according to these 
spirits, no such thing as everlasting punishment for the wicked, 
and after various kinds of trials in after-life all attain the same 
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happiness. Who does not detect in these things the “father of lies” ? 

Naturally the spiritist is confronted with the difficulty of proving 
that these assertions are really made by spirits, because the answers 
to questions are sometimes given by the mouth of the medium, 
sometimes by writing of the medium, supposed to be the instru- 
ment of a power distinct from his (her) own volition, at other 
times answers are given by raps, or by a spirit who pretends to be 
the soul of a departed friend or relation, a claim which has been 
repeatedly been shown to be a falsehood. Wherefore the scientific 
spiritist requires signs of superhuman power and identification of 
personality before he is willing to accept such utterances as the 
manifestations of spirits. 

Already St. Thomas Aquinas, in his day, wrote: “Often the de- 
mons simulate to be the souls of the dead to confirm in their error 
heathens who believe this.” 

It is strange, indeed, that these spirits tell us that our faith is a 
mistake, while the spirits of great men who suffered and died for 
that faith, or of those who led a life of penance and sacrifice, have 
never come back and identified themselves unmistakably in order 
to correct the teaching they so ardently defended, when by their 
example they inspired thousands to follow in their footsteps. 
Even Mr. Stainton Moses, through whom the most reliable spirit 
messages are supposed to have come, must admit that the spirits 
strive to give the answers most pleasing to the persons present, and 
they, “with the desire to please, will say anything. Such motiveless 
lying bespeaks a deeply evil nature. . . . Such an impostor acting 
with an air of sincerity must be as ‘satan clothed in light.’ ” 

Of the reality of some of the experiences of spiritism Mr. J. 
Godfrey Raupert, in his interesting work “The New Black Magic,” 
says: “The phenomena observed beyond all doubt prove the exis- 
tence and operation of spirit-agencies independent of and apart from 
the observer. In view of the abundant and striking evidence which 
we possess to-day, and which is the result of long and severe 
sifting, we need not waste our time in any contention with the 
doubter. His doubt, for the most part, is not due to superior 
intellectual acumen but to ignorance of the facts, and all we can do 
is to refer him to the recorded facts. If he then continues to doubt, 
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he must either be afflicted with constitutional obtuseness, or 
he refuses to let anything upset his accepted philosophy of 
life. We know that there are some persons who do not want to 
believe and whom no kind of evidence respecting the spirit-world 
would convince. Our Lord had such persons in mind when He 
said that “they would not believe though one rose from the dead.” 

Our Holy Mother the Church has always warned her children 
against all dabbling with the spirit-world, and has taught that 
spirits who manifest themselves to men for the purpose of satis- 
fying their curiosity are not good spirits. St. Peter, the Apostle, 
spoke severely to Simon, the magician of Samaria, in these words: 
“Thy heart is not right in the sight of God” (Acts, viii, 21). And, 
again, St. Paul spoke to another magician, Elymas of Cyprus: “O,. 
full of all guile, and of all deceit, child of the devil, enemy of all 
justice, thou ceasest not to pervert the right ways of the Lord. 
And now behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a time” (Acts xiii, 10, 11). 

Scientists, like Mr. Raupert, who have gone into spiritism with 
an honest mind to seek the truth, warn the world against it. In 
the work referred to above, Mr. Raupert quotes Dr. H. Carrington 
as saying: “I doubt not that many hundreds of persons become 
insane every year by reason of these experiments with the plan- 
chette board, as the present subject (he is referring to a person 
coming for treatment of her shattered nerves) would have done 
had she not stopped her experimenting in time. . . . The way in 
which the board swore on occasions was extraordinary and on sev- 
eral occasions it called Mrs. C. and others names which they had 
never heard till they saw them spelled out on paper and are of such 
a nature that I cannot give them here.” Again, Mr. Raupert 
writes: “At a séance held in London not so very long ago, at which 
a spirit had been masquerading as a deceased friend of the family, 
but had finally been driven to admit that he had never inhabited a 
human body, the assertion was made that it was contrary to the 
aims of the spirits to allow scientific men to become convinced of 
the existence of evil spirits. ‘They might draw certain inevitable 
inferences,’ the spirit declared, ‘and become Christians, thus de- 
feating our aims,’ ” 
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That these spirits are lying and deceitful spirits is further shown 
by what Mr. Raupert tells us of the scientific experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. H. Carrington, whom he quotes as saying: “I gained 
the distinct impression throughout the sittings that, instead of 
the spirits of the personages who claimed to be present, I was deal- 
ing with an exceedingly sly, cunning, tricky and deceitful intelli- 
gence, which threw out chance remarks, fishing guesses, and shrewd 
inferences, leaving the sitter to pick these up and elaborate them 
if he would. . . . If anything could make me believe in the doctrine 
of evil and lying spirits, it would be the sittings with Mrs. Piper. 
I do not for a moment implicate the normal Mrs. Piper in this criti- 
cism.” Mr. Raupert adds that in the investigations conducted by 
himself he has had the same experience with lying spirits and con- 
cludes from this spirit-imposture the two inevitable inferences: 
“First, they demonstrate the fact that these spirits have access, 
under certain conditions, to a great deal of information respecting 
the character and lives of deceased personalities; second, they make 
it abundantly manifest that we can never, in view of this circum- 
stance, be certain that the spirit communicating is what it claims to 
be and that its disclosures are of any value.” 

Though these spirits have, in the passive state of the medium, 
access to the mind images, or impressions, left somehow in the 
human mind from past thoughts and experiences, they are limited 
in this ability, as many scientists admit, of whom we quote the late 
Harvard Professor, Wm. James, who states: “It seems to me that 
these strange spirit-beings are under some kind of inhibition, and 
that, wonderful though their powers are, they are certainly limited.” 

The conclusion is given by Mr. Raupert in the words of an 
American Spiritist, Dr. B. F. Hatch, who states in his work “Spir- 
itualism Unveiled”: “The extensive opportunity which I have had 
and that, too, amongst the first-class of spiritualists, of learning its 
nature and results, I think, will enable me to lay just claims to 
being a competent witness in the matter. . . . I have heard much 
of the improvement in individuals from belief in spiritualism. 
With such I have had no acquaintance. But I have known many 
whose integrity of character and uprightness of purpose rendered 
them worthy examples to all around, but who, on becoming mediums 
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and giving up their. individuality, also gave up every sense of honor 
and decency. A less degree of severity in this remark will apply 
to a large class of mediums and believers. There are thousands of 
high-minded and intelligent spiritualists who will agree with me 
that it is no slander in saying that the inculcation of no doctrine in 
this country has ever shown such disastrous moral and social results 
as the spiritual theories. . . . With but little inquiry I have been 
able to count up over seventy mediums, most of whom have wholly 
abandoned their conjugal relations, others living with their par- 
amours called ‘affinities,’ others in promiscuous adultery, and still 
other exchanged partners. Old men and women, who have passed 
the meridian of life, are not unfrequently the victims of this hal- 
lucination.” 


THE Ovurja, OR PLANCHETTE, BOARD 


Of the Ouija, or Planchette, Board, Mr. Raupert writes: “There 
are two classes of persons who use this instrument. Those of the 
first class look upon the little board purely as a toy, and as a means 
of amusement and entertainment. While fully admitting that the 
messages obtained under their hand are often very strange and 
surprising and quite contrary to what might be expected, they 
nevertheless hold that a natural explanation can and will no doubt 
be found for them. Such persons have observed how often a 
message received is foolish and silly, how frequently the answer 
given to a question is false or at least highly improbable, and in 
how many instances the statements made by the board are mani- 
festly mere echoes or reflections of their own thoughts or the pre- 
sentation of incidents long forgotten but nevertheless stowed away 
in their memories.” The writer of these lines knows by first-hand 
information of a sad case. The boys of a certain family played 
with the planchette board while their mother was away from home, 
and they were kept informed of the travels of their mother by the 
Ouija board and received the correct addresses of places where 
she stopped, so that the boys kept writing to her, and the mother 
was greatly surprised that they knew her whereabouts so exactly. 
Though warned, these lads kept up their play with the Ouija board, 
and the result was that they soon lost their Catholic faith. 
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“To the second class,” Mr. Raupert continues, “belong many 
intelligent persons who have studied the matter more closely and 
who have become entirely convinced that the natural explanation 
does not cover all the facts of the case, and that in many instances 
at least an external and independent mind must be admitted to be 
at a work in connection with the transmission of the messages. In 
confirmation of this belief they point to the nature and content of 
some of the messages: the display of information, often intimate 
and accurate, which is known to be only in the mind of the experi- 
menter and of some person deceased, a knowledge of events and 
circumstances connected with persons and places at a distance, and, 
on inquiry, found to be correct, the incessant emphatic assertion of 
the board itself that it is moved by the surviving spirit of some de- 
ceased human being.” 

As regards these writings of the board, scientists go as far as 
possible to ascribe them to natural causes, and they assert that as 
long as the answers have originated in the knowledge of the opera- 
tor, though the fact had been forgotten, the answers must be ex- 
plained by the spontaneous thought setting the operator’s sub- 
consciousness in motion. To tell, however, where outside intelli- 
gence begins to operate and where the natural power ends, is not 
easy. But the one fact is to-day established beyond all doubt among 
scientists, namely that there are answers given which cannot be 
due to the powers of the mind of the operator, but are caused by an 
outside intelligence. 

It is, of course, not so much the board as the intention of under- 
taking spiritistic experiments, of abandoning one’s own will power 
and assume passivity, that accounts for the answers. It is possible 
for a person given to such experiments to get to a state where he 
or she need merely take a pen or pencil in hand and within a short 
while it will start writing independently of the volition and effort 
of the person in whose hand it is held. This passion for writing 
messages becomes so strong, as Mr. Raupert attests, from the 
statements of many persons who have turned to him for advice, 
that even against their will they felt the urging to write messages. 
Dr. H. Carrington states: “I doubt not that hundreds of persons 
become insane every year by means of these experiments with the 
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planchette board. . . . Those who deny the reality of these facts, 
who treat the whole problem as a ‘joke,’ regard planchette as a 
toy, and deny the reality of powers and influences which work 
unseen, should observe the effects of some of the spiritistic mani- 
festations. They would no longer, I imagine, scoff at these investi- 
gations, and be tempted to call all mediums merely frauds, but 
would be inclined to admit that there is a true ‘terror of the dark’ 
and that there are ‘principalities and powers’ with which we, in our 
ignorance toy, without knowing and realizing the frightful con- 
sequences which may result upon this tampering with the unseen 
world.” 


These are briefly stated the facts concerning the modern form of 
magic, or intercourse with the spirit world. The priest, placed on 
the watch-tower of Christian morality, cannot be indifferent to this 
growing peril to the Faith which he is commissioned by God to 
teach and guard. Would that the various non-Catholic Christian 
Churches were as emphatic as the Catholic Church in their con- 
demnation of the spiritistic practices, which, as is clearly proved 


by science and experience, undermine both the Christian faith and 
the bodily health, The S. Congregation of the Holy Office, 
April 27, 1917, was asked “whether it is allowable to assist at any 
spiritistic communications or manifestations whatsoever, even 
though they bear the appearance of being honest and pious, with 
or without a medium, as he is called, and whether or not hypnotism 
is used, either by interrogating souls or spirits, or hearing their 
answers, or else by simply looking on, and provided that one tacitly 
or expressly protests that he does not wish to have anything to 
do with evil spirits.” The answer is in the negative for any and all 
such affairs. 

The priest, besides instructing the people concerning the dangers 
and the sinfulness of exposing oneself to such dangers, has the duty 
to be, in confession, firm and uncompromising with penitents guilty 
of attending spiritistic séances, or using the planchette board, or 
attending when others consult it. Though the above-cited prohibi- 
tion refers directly to spiritistic séances, the very nature of the 
danger that lurks in the use of the planchette board makes it plain 
that it is prohibited by the law of God. Even in instances in which 
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the play with the planchette board is only in its initial stages and 
where there are no signs of answers that are certain to come from 
an outside spirit intelligence, it is a well-established fact that the 
use of the board will eventually be carried to that extent. There- 
fore, Catholics who refuse to give up all such practices virtually 
cut themselves off from the Church, and such Catholics cannot be 
admitted to the sacraments. 





HOW TO TREAT THE SOCIAL QUESTION 
IN THE PULPIT 


By the Rev. Cartes BRuEHL, D.D. 


1. Tue FUNCTION OF THE PULPIT 


The primary office of the pulpit is to preach Christ, and to set 
forth the truth of revelation. This is a task of such magnitude 
that its proper performance will absorb almost all the time avail- 
able. Ephemeral questions of the day cannot be allowed to usurp 
the place that righly belongs to issues involving eternal interests, 
To this conception of its duty the Catholic pulpit always has been 
loyal, never according foreign matters an attention to which they 
were not entitled. 


The practical application of the principles of the Gospel, how- 
ever, may make it imperative for the preacher to enter on a discus- 
sion of topics which seem to be beyond the scope of the pulpit. 
For, though the pulpit is not expected to take up the casuistic in- 


terpretation of the evangelical law, yet the faithful look to it for 
guidance and orientation in the practical affairs of life. Thus, 
it may not always be so easy to assign exact limits to the province 
of the pulpit and to map out accurately its sphere. 

That any issue with religious and ethical implications falls within 
the purlieu of the pulpit seems fairly obvious. It may be regarded 
as equally evident that the social question is both ethical and relig- 
ious in character, or at least that it presents religious and moral 
aspects. Accordingly, it would follow that the pulpit must take 
some cognizance of social problems and that it should define the 
Catholic attitude towards them. For, no one would be prepared to 
say that the Church has no contribution to offer to the solution of 
this perplexing question. 

With this general proposition scarcely any one will find fault; 
division of opinion might arise, however, when one attempts to 
delineate the extent of the social message of the pulpit or to set 
forth in what manner social preaching is to be done. Yet, in view 
of our late war experiences we need not be overtimid in claiming 
for the pulpit the right to deal extensively with the burning ques- 
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tions of the hour; for, if the walls of the Church may fittingly 
re-echo to patriotic pleas and passionate denunciations of the foe, 
it seems that discourses aiming at the abolition of social wrong and 
the establishment of industrial peace are well within the jurisdiction 
of the pulpit. 


2. THe HIstToricAL TRADITIONS OF THE PULPIT 


If we need further justification we have no difficulty in finding it 
in the Bible and in the practice of the Church. The prophets at 
times appear to be almost as much concerned about social questions 
as about religious issues. They denounce social injustice as 
vehemently as personal sin. They call down the judgment of God 
on the economic abuses tolerated in Israel. In other parts of the 
Old Testament, the relation of the rich to the poor and the laborer 
to the employer is frequently referred to. The New Testament 
does not throw the social question into such bold relief; but to say 
that it ignores the problems that arise from the social and economic 
relations of men would be far from the truth. The Baptist alludes 
to the wage question; the parables of the Lord generally revolve 
around some social institution, thus conveying an implicit sanction ; 
the sermon on the mount has a decided social trend; St. Paul deals 
with the existing social conditions and endeavors to transfigure 
and Christianize them; he inculcates thrift and industry and con- 
demns idleness, discontent and unrest; St. James inveighs against 
exploitation and ill-gotten wealth. 

The Fathers of the Church are uncompromising in their stand 
against the social abuses of their generation. Wéith no faltering 
accents they condemn the oppression of the poor and the luxurious 
living of the rich. Their homilies ring with the fierce and stirring 
arraignment of the selfish use of wealth and the misuse of power. 
Social threads run through the whole texture of the homiletic lit- 
erature of the Patristic age. In fact, on account of their preoccu- 
pation with the social wrongs of their times, many of the Fathers 
have been accused of socialistic sympathies. Though absurd, this 
charge proves the strong social emphasis of their pulpit utterances. 

The Middle Ages have their social preachers who thunder against 
the iniquities of the rich and those in power and who plead for the 
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destitute and the downtrodden. The stewardship of wealth and the 
social responsibility of those blessed with earthly goods were favor- 
ite topics of sacred oratory. We know also that the Church set its 
face against usury and lost no opportunity of condemning what 
seems to us a purely economic practice. 

The Reformation here as in many other things brought about a 
change. The secularistic tendency inaugurated by the Reformers 
led to a divorce of public life from religious influences, the natural 
result being that the pulpit concerned itself less with questions of 
social morality. The Church was thrust into a position of defence, 
and the dogmatic interest became paramount. Instead of renewing 
the world, the Church had to confine her efforts to the task of 
saving individual souls from the corruption of the world. Indi- 
vidualism and the laissez-faire policy reigned supreme in the non- 
Catholic countries and also invaded Catholic countries. And the 
pulpit did not raise its voice against the industrial evils, especially 
as they were less pronounced in Catholic countries. 

A reawakening came in due time. Again the walls of the 
churches reverberated with prophetic denunciations of injustice in 
high places. The masters of pulpit eloquence were among the first 
to recall their generations to a realization of social responsibility. 
Lacordaire took up the broken threads of the old tradition and, 
like the Fathers of the Church and the medieval mendicant friars, 
called attention to the social mission of the Church. Others fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, and at present the Catholic puiplt again 
discusses social duties as well as those of a more private and inti- 
mate nature. In our own days, the social question is ex-professo 
treated through the medium of encyclicals and pastorals; conse- 
quently, it can no longer be regarded as incongruous if the pulpit is 
made the vehicle through which the Catholic teaching on this matter 
is brought home to the faithful. 


3. INHERENT DIFFICULTY OF SOCIAL PREACHING 


Social preaching is no easy task. It requires more than ordinary 
tact, prudence and discretion. -Only the foolhardy would venture 
to hold forth on social problems without much previous study and 
very careful, immediate preparation. General and vague denuncia- 
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tions of social wrong may be easy enough, but they are useless, 
and even harmful. A tactless word, an exaggerated statement may 
produce bitterness and ill-feeling and alienate permanently the 
sympathies of the hearers. The handling of social questions in the 
pulpit demands at least the same caution with which the duties of 
marital life are treated. Extemporizing and bluntness, often mis- 
taken for apostolic zeal and fearless candor, in these matters will 
work tremendous harm. The reason for this is to be sought in the 
peculiar nature of the object which is involved. Property interests 
are those most keenly felt by men. Passion soon arises to white 
heat in disputes over property rights. Old friendships are forgot- 
ten, chivalry is set aside, ties of blood count for nought among 
rival claimants for contested estates. In a discussion over the just 
distribution of wealth, resentment and antagonism may be easily 
stirred up. Thus it is difficult to speak of these matters before men 
that are so intensely interested and so strongly biased by their own 
selfishness. But this difficulty should not discourage the preacher, 
but make him approach the subject with great care and handle it 
with delicate reserve. 


4, EXTENT OF THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE PULPIT 


To prove that the priest in our days must on a very large scale 
engage in social activity, is not the same as proving that social 
problems should be dealt with in the pulpit, since the priest has 
many ways of reaching the faithful outside of the pulpit—ways 
which may be better adapted to the peculiar character and delicate 
nature of the question under discussion. Yet, since the pulpit 
presents facilities for instruction and opportunities for impressing 
truths which no other agency affords, we do contend that the pulpit 
should be one of the means through which the priest carries out 
his social mission. We do not, however, share the opinion of 
certain Protestant writers who hold that the pulpit, in order to 
meet the needs of the times, must be completely socialized. This 
would mean a debasing of Christianity, for, after all, Christianity 
is not only for this world, and its chief aim is not to better economic 
conditions. Such effects, quite desirable and, as a matter of fact, 
inevitably springing from a consistent practice of Christian morality, 
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are only a by-product of the sublimer work of saving immortal 
souls. There are vast reaches of truth with not even a remote 
bearing on social problems which must be cultivated, so that at 
best only a limited time can be spared for the discussion of social 
topics. Nor should the burden of every sermon be social or con- 
clude on a social note, for the appeal of religion is primarily to 
the individual soul. Social preaching is concerned with application; 
it creates no moral force, it produces no motive power. The 
preaching of the supernatural truths imparts moral energy which 
enables men to make the sacrifices demanded by their social duties, 
Hence, to overdo social preaching is equivalent to cutting off the 
supply of power by which alone social improvement can be suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

Besides, social preaching will grow stale and flat very quickly 
and in a short time weary a congregation. Such preaching does 
not stir men to the very depths of their souls, nor does it hold out 
stakes high enough to satisfy the strongest aspirations of the 
human breast. It is for this reason that Socialism with its promise 
of an earthly paradise gradually palls on men and fails to hold their 
interest permanently. The Catholic priest has more to give than 
an earth freed from social wrong. He is the herald of a kingdom 
before which everything else pales into utter insignificance. Con- 
sequently, he cannot waste the stintily measured time that is his in 
the pulpit to speak of matters that do not loom large and important 
in the Christian consciousness and hope. The truths of eternal life 
will naturally have precedence in the Catholic pulpit. They are the 
generators of power and of that Christian enthusiasm which renews 
the face of the earth. Social preaching will of necessity be rele- 
gated to a subordinate place and will be allowed only a minimum 
of time. 


5. Socrat Stupy CLuss 


If this is so, not much can be done in the pulpit in the way of a 
thorough instruction on social questions. That is true. What then? 
Shall the faithful not be enlightened with regard to these problems 
which now agitate the public mind? Shall they be allowed to 
become an easy prey to the pernicious propaganda of social agita- 
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tors? This does not follow. As suggested above, there are other 
occasions where the priest may instruct his flock. The social ques- 
tion can be threshed out to advantage in society and club meetings, 
where a discussion may follow the didactic exposition of the sub- 
ject, where misunderstandings may be cleared away and false 
notions be set right from the outset. The proper place for the 
setting forth of the Catholic view of the social question is the 
lecture platform, and the most auspicious time is the society meeting. 
The atmosphere of the lecture hall is better suited for this purpose 
than the solemn surroundings of the pulpit. 


6. Lines or APPROACH 


Still we would not entirely banish the social question from the 
pulpit. It has its place there, though it be a circumscribed one. 
Of course, the purely economic aspects of the question, its technical 
working out, do not concern the preacher as such at all. They are 
for the expert, and though the priest may be an expert in these 
matters, he does not display this side of his accomplishments in 
the pulpit. Such knowledge, however, will add greater weight to 
his utterances and give a larger horizon to his observations. In its 
ethical and religious phase, the social question forms legitimate 
subject matter for pulpit comment. 

Irreligion is in a large degree responsible for the existing social 
evils. The observance of the decalogue would do away with many 
abuses. It would not change the system, but it would within the 
system remove the most glaring and most intolerable wrongs. It 
would put a check on fraudulent manipulations, greed, unscrupulous 
methods of competition, over-reaching, usury, exploitation, extrav- 
agance, luxury and many other evil practices. The outcome of 
this would be an all-around improvement in economic conditions. 
To deal effectively with these aspects of the social question, the 
preacher would not have to go outside of the domain of the ordinary 
moral virtues. In fact, from these virtues avenues branch out 
which lead us without detour to the very heart of the social ques- 
tion. The question of a living wage is a question of justice. To 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage is an obligation of 
justice. To give right measure and weight, not to charge extor- 
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tionate prices and not to sell adulterated goods is a matter of 
justice. Not to use the needs of my fellowmen to wrest from them 
unfair advantages is again a question of justice and charity. It 
appears, then, that a number of fundamental economic questions 
can be properly dealt with under the heading of justice and charity, 

Even the actually existing system of industry may be measured 
and judged by these virtues. Inasmuch as an economic system 
lends itself spontaneously to a realization of these virtues, it is 
Christian. Inasmuch as it makes the practice of these or any other 
virtues difficult, it is unchristian. The present arrangement makes 
for no just distribution of the wealth of the nation in its automatic 
functioning. On the contrary, it presents subtle and almost irre- 
sistible temptations to injustice. The preacher has a right, nay, he 
is bound, to call attention to this fact, especially in order to warn 
against the insidious dangers with which it confronts the rich. He 
may lay stress on this point, that the present industrial system is 
extremely dangerous to the rich. It requires tremendous vigilance 
on their part if they wish to escape its snares. The test by which 
our industrial conditions must be gauged is well put by Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in these words: “He (the priest) sees in the 
actual conditions of society not so much the success or failure of 
certain economic causes as the fulfilment or the denial of those 
moral or religious principles whereby man can alone become worthy 
of an eternal life’ (Catholic Ideals in Social Life). Now our 
system makes Christian living difficult both for the rich and the 
poor. It does not measure up to the test. 

In like manner, every other Christian virtue, if properly ex- 
tended, can be made to embrace economic relations. Temperance, 
loyalty, obedience, honesty, frugality, thrift, liberality, sincerity, 
faithfulness are eminently social in their application. Respect for 
authority, the care of those dependent upon us, the duty of work 
and its beneficent influence, the nobleness of service, the interde- 
pendence of men, the right and the duties of private property, alms- 
giving, the function of sacrifice in the world, the necessity of sub- 
ordination, the responsibility that goes with power and wealth, 
furnish topics rich in possibilities. Biblical types from whom social 
lessons may be drawn are numerous; to mention only the most 
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obvious we recall the names of Abraham, Tobias, Jacob, Achab, 
Levi. 

The irreligious premises lying at the root of certain schemes 
of social revolution would be combated on their own account, even 
if they were not made the foundation of false social philosophies. 
Naturally, the refutation of atheism, materialism, determinism 
and evolutionism will undermine the strength of systems that are 
based on these errors. It will be prudent when attacking Socialism 
not to mention the name, but to state objectively its wrong assump- 
tions and erroneous views; since there are many who call themselves 
Socialists, though they only seek the economic betterment of the 
laboring classes. These would be needlessly antagonized by having 
errors imputed to them which they really do not hold. 

Far better than to attack directly any economic abuse, unless 
it be flagrant and working much harm or suffering, will it be in 
most cases to wage incessant war against the spirit from which 
such evils grow. We dare say that no feature of Catholic teaching 
is socially more beneficent than what we may call other-worldli- 
ness. Social redemption will come when man’s mind is freed from 
the fascination of things earthly. The stakes for which the indus- 
trial war is waged must be divested of their value, and this can be 
done only if higher hopes are held up before the gaze of man, that 
distract his attention from the goods for which men now strive. 
Then wealth loses its fatal lure and poverty its bitterness. Before 
the economic order can be delivered from the sway of mammonism, 
the individual must be made proof against its terrible attraction. 
To preach the realities of the next life so that they become an 
absorbing interest is eminently social. 

False and material standards of life must be corrected. To work 
in this direction is effort well spent and has high biblical sanction. 
If men realize that life lies not in the things that can be purchased 
by money, the wild scramble for riches will cease and competition 
will lose its ruthless character. Then the rich man will no longer 
use his wealth for idle display, but in promoting schemes of public 
welfare. 

The brotherhood of man is a doctrine of the most pronounced 
social import. It should be preached in season and out of season. 
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It spans the gulf that now separates employer and employee. Ti the 
pulpit heavily underscores this doctrine, it renders a valuable service 
and does not go outside of its province. If men vividly realize that ° 
they are brothers, they will approach one another in a spirit of 
understanding, and difficulties can be readily settled. They will 
not drive hard bargains and abate excessive demands. The dif- 
fusion of this sentiment will allay class hatred; it will blossom out 
in private enterprises for the benefit of the needy, and gradually 
influence legislation for the better. 

From this it appears that social preaching does not so much mean 
the preaching of new doctrines, than a new emphasis and a clearer 
setting forth of old truths. Christ is the central theme of the pul- 
pit discourse. From Him lines radiate to the entire periphery of 
life. We can approach the social question through Him. His 
sympathy for the poor, His contempt for riches, His insistence on 
spiritual values furnish the very topics we need. His parables are 
inexhaustible mines of practical social applications. 

It goes without saying that all the efforts of the preacher must 
be along the lines of social pacification. The style and tactics of the 
agitator would disgrace the pulpit and would be felt as a jarring 
discord in the house of God. Anything which could inflame the 
passions and stir up class hatred must be avoided. To arraign the 
sins of capital or of labor, for neither are entirely innocent, serves 
no good purpose. The pulpit must offset the propaganda of hatred 
which is carried on by radical agitators; it must work for recon- 
ciliation and moderation. The Christian spirit will put men in a 
mood to talk their difficulties over and to see the good in the other 
party. It will drive the commercial spirit from the hearts of men, 
and thus pave the way for mutual agreement and generous con- 
cessions. 


_ If carried out in this fashion, social preaching will help to hasten 
the coming of a better economic order, in so far as it will make 
better and more unselfish men, who in turn will embody their 
higher ideals of justice in a new industrial system. Better men 
make a better world. The pulpit reaches environment through per- 
sonality, circumstances through character. Nor can preaching of 
this kind be considered as an innovation or a departure from the 
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best traditions. It does not stoop to things remote from religious 
interest, but rather lifts the economic questions to a higher plane and 
invests them with spiritual meaning. But let us never forget that 
the main strength and the victorious power of the Christian religion 
come from the fact that it is much more concerned about the next 
world than about this world. Therein also lies its social value. 











HINTS ON PREACHING 


Adapted from the French of H. Lesétre 


By the Rev. BertraAnD Conway, C.S.P. 


3—THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


(Concluded ) 


Traditions, on the other hand, are certain local memories either 
of facts or fables that are without any dogmatic importance, and 
which the Church in no way guarantees. These “facts,” the subject 
matter of traditions, rest on no objective evidence; these traditions 
generally go back hundreds of years, although no contemporary 
writers know anything about them, and no authority, human or 
divine, guarantees their truth. There is not the slightest analogy, 
therefore, between the tradition of the Church and these traditions. 
What right then have we as teachers of the truth to delude our peo- 
ple by putting them forward as if they were as true as the Gospel 
record ? 

But we frequently hear priests say: “The Church herself author- 
izes and guarantees these traditions by inserting them in the Brevi- 
ary.” The Church guarantees them, undoubtedly, but always sub- 
ject to the changes necessitated by the progress of historical crit- 
icism. She herself, from time to time, corrects the historical les- 
sons of the Breviary when scholars prove that errors have crept into 
the histories of the lives of the Saints. Thus: “Approbatio qua 
S. Rituum Congregatio declarat Officium aliquod legi posse, vel 
debere, non hoc ipso imponit praeceptum credendi singula quae in 
eo continentur.” (Acta S. S. Bolland, vindicat. III. 12, page 284.) 

These corrections can only be made at rare intervals. “It would 
be practically impossible to correct every ten years the errors in a 
book used by the priests of the whole world. It is enough that every 
priest know that he is perfectly free to question any fact in the his- 
tory of a Saint’s life that is not historically proved. It is the read- 
er’s privilege, if he know enough, to weigh and judge the evidence 
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in each particular case.” (Guéranger, Réponse au P. Gratry; Mgr. 
d’Hulst—La France Chrétienne, p. 639.) Even if a feast has been 
celebrated for a long period and then begins to be questioned in the 
light of historical criticism, as for instance in the so-called trans- 
lation of the holy house of Loretto, the infallibility of the Church 
is in no way compromised. She does not feel bound to define 
either the institution or continuance of this feast. The same may 
be said of the feast of our Lady of the Snows, August 5th. “This 
legend of the Middle Ages is not recorded in any ancient document. 
Its history appeared so doubtful to Benedict IV. that he intended 
to have this office omitted from the Breviary. It is not even certain 
that this church was in the beginning dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin; it was, if it can be proved that the palatine basilica of the 
forum was called Santa Maria antiqua, because it was the first 
church in Rome (at the end of the fourth century) placed under the 
patronage of Mary” (Marucchi—Elements d’archéologie Chrétienne 
IIl., p. 150). If we prove, however, that a certain fact in the his- 
tory of a saint is altogether legendary, it does not follow at all that 
the feast itself must needs be suppressed. We can honor the Virgin 
Mary in the Church of St. Mary Major, or at her shrine of Loretto, 
though we deny the miraculous fall of snow, and the translation of 
the holy house. The Church’s infallibility extends only to dogmatic 
facts, 7. e., those which are intimately connected with a truth of 
divine revelation. As to other “facts,” she does not vouch for them 
absolutely ; therefore she can, whenever she see fit, deny their au- 
thenticity, and suppress any feasts which may have been based on 
them. 

We need, therefore, a great deal of care and discrimination in 
treating of the lives of the saints. Everyone is perfectly free to 
believe what he chooses about these legends; his credulity or his 
scepticism is a matter of temperament, of education, and more often 
perhaps depends upon his common sense and his love for study. We 
have a perfect right of course to tell the people any stories of the 
saints which the Church has preserved in her official books. But 
when these histories are seriously called in question we should be 
very prudent in discussing them. It is best not to defend them or 
to attack them in the pulpit. If we do not mention them at all, in 
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time the false tradition will be forgotten and the historical truth 
will shine forth in all the brighter light. 

We occasionally find some priests complaining of “the imprudent . 
scholars of to-day who by their critical studies in hagiography ren- 
der it difficult to preach about the holy martyrs of the first centu- 
ries, whereas the people should be taught to know and love them” 
(Semaine Religieuse de Paris—Oct. 7, 1905—p. 517). But it is 
always easier to keep to the truths we are certain of and not try to 
preach to the people the puerile details of legend. To make the peo- 
ple know and love St. Denis, for instance, there is no necessity of 
our declaring him the author of the famous writings of the fifth or 
sixth century, or of asserting that after he was beheaded he carried 
his head in his hands. 

Omnia probate, quod bonum est tenete, says St. Paul (1 Thess., v, 
21). We ought to follow this advice and eliminate from our Cath- 
olic teaching all that is legendary and apocryphal. There are too 
many important dogmatic, moral and historical truths which the 
people ought to know to allow us to waste our time in unessentials. 

The faithful are fully aware of the imperfect teaching that is fre- 
quently meted out to them from the Catholic pulpit. As a result 
some will never listen to a sermon; others will listen, but without 
profiting much; others will openly declare that their priests as a 
rule fail utterly in their ministry of preaching. 

Let me quote what a recent writer says of the French Catholic 
pulpit of to-day. It is surely not very flattering, but unhappily it is 
only too true. He says: “One Sunday we listened to a sermon on 
the love of God. The priest gesticulated a great deal, raising his 
eyes to heaven and sighing deeply every time the unfortunate word 
love fell from his lips; and he repeated it often enough, I assure 
you. If you were to ask me what the priest had said I could not 
give you a summary for all the world. It was one of those dis- 
courses which no one can summarize, because each sentence has in- 
deed some sense, but the sum total of sentences has none whatever. 
And I was not the only one that went away with this impression. I 
asked five or six persons of the congregation what the sermon was 
about, and none could answer me. No wonder that so many stay 
away from the sermons in our churches!” And again he writes: 
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“Many of us devoted Catholics of France feel impatient and ill at 
ease when we hear the inane arguments that are frequently put for- 
ward in defense of the great truths of religion we love so dearly; 
we are indignant at seeing the church so poorly defended, when it 
seems so easy and simple to defend her well. We are weary of be- 
ing treated as children. Seldom does a priest speak to our intellects, 
and when he does so he makes such a botch of it, that we are sorry 
he made the attempt. Never do our priests seem able to present 
their arguments in a manner suitable to a twentieth century discus- 
sion. I used to go to hear Lenten sermons; but I do so no longer, 
for the good they did me was rendered null and void by the irrita- 
tion the speaker caused by his poor sermon. . . . And if our preach- 
ers produce such an impression upon those inside the fold who be- 
lieve in all the doctrines that they preach, what kind of an impres- 
sion do they produce on non-Catholics?” (De Mandat—Grancey— 
Le Clergé frangais et le Concordat, p. 40, 285.) 

Poor preaching, therefore, is undoubtedly one of the great causes 
of indifferentism in matters of faith. Jgnoti nulla cupido. Relig- 
ious instruction, poorly presented, arouses no interest in the majority 
of men. They, therefore, avoid it all they can. Compare for in- 
stance in Paris the great number of those who hear low Mass every 
Sunday with the few that listen to the High Mass sermon—espe- 
cially among the men. It is, therefore, true that many are ignorant 
of the essentials of Christian doctrine, and it is for the most part the 
fault of the teachers. 

And if many of our priests do present the truth so imperfectly, 
the reasons are not hard to find. Some have been poorly trained ; 
some do not take the trouble to study and prepare; some are incap- 
able of seeing the truth clearly ; some have not the courage to speak 
the truth, while others do not possess that knowledge and love of 
the beauty and excellence of Catholic truth which would enable them 
to speak directly to the souls of their hearers. 

The apostles of this age can reach the masses only through 
the pulpit and the press. It is our duty to reconquer the territory 
that has been wrested from us; our duty to prepare our weapons; 
our duty to master the Gospel truth, so that our contemporaries 
learn to accept, esteem, love and practice it. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Hatred of the Neighbor 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—Anatolius entertains a great dislike for several acquain- 
tances: for Balbus because his manners are unattractive; for Crispus 
because his views generally do not agree with those of Anatolius; 
for Darius because he is a rival in business and succeeds better; for 
Euphemius because he leads a bad life. 

Question 1.—Is hatred of the neighbor a mortal sin? 

2. Is Anatolius guilty of the sin of hatred? 

Solution.—There are two kinds of hatred: one, which we may 
call enmity (odium inimicitiae), makes us regard our neighbor as an 
enemy and causes us to wish him evil, to rejoice at his misfortune 
and to grieve at his success; the other, which we may call dislike 


(odium abominationis), while it does not desire the neighbor’s 
harm, detests in him that which is harmful or displeasing to our- 
selves. 


Enmity is from its nature a mortal sin, since it is opposed to the 
second great commandment, that we love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Indeed this hatred is the greatest sin that can be committed against 
the neighbor; for while it is purely internal and does not accom- 
plish such harm as external injuries, yet it turns one’s will against 
his fellow man and thus becomes the source of external injuries. 
In two cases, however, enmity is only a venial sin: (a) when it is 
not deliberate, as when a person surprised by anger wishes evil to 
befall a neighbor; (b) when the harm wished is very small. 

Dislike of our neighbor has for its object either his person 
or his qualities. (a) Dislike that goes so far as to detest 
everything about our neighbor, to see nothing good in him what- 
soever, to regard him as utterly bad in all respects, is of itself a 
grave sin; for such dislike includes that which we should esteem 
in our neighbor, no matter how corrupt or evil he may be, viz., the 
nature which God gave him, which is good and which we should 
love. (b) Dislike of our neighbor’s good qualities, whether they 
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be natural or supernatural, of soul or of body, is likewise of itself 
gravely sinful. For such good qualities are from God and should 
not repel, but attract us. (c) Dislike of our neighbor’s evil quali- 
ties, of his sins and defects, is not wrong. On the contrary, it is the 
part of charity to dislike these very things. If we wish our neighbor 
well, everything in him that is evil must displease us. We should 
completely misconceive both charity and friendship did we think 
that the love of the one or the loyalty of the other required from 
us admiration and approval of the shortcomings or wrong-doing of 
our neighbor. However, dislike of what is unlovable in our neigh- 
bor must not be exaggerated. One may sin even grievously by 
falsely judging, by magnifying a slight defect, by so insisting on a 
neighbor’s evil qualities as to lose sight entirely of his good qualities. 

2. The dislike that Anatolius feels for his acquaintances is not 
enmity, for it consists simply of repugnance without any trace of 
malevolence. Neither does his dislike regard their persons, but 
only certain features or traits that displease him. In common 
language we say that one dislikes an individual, but seldom do we 
mean that it is the person himself who is disliked. Generally 
what is understood is that a person’s manners, views, looks, actions, 
character or other qualities are distasteful. The qualities of Balbus 
and Euphemius that displease Anatolius, viz., the bad manners of 
the one and the bad morals of the other, are not likable; hence his 
dislike towards these two persons is not sinful, if kept within 
proper bounds and does not exceed the measure of their deficiencies. 

As regards Crispus and Darius, the dislike must be considered 
lawful or sinful according as it is concerned with something bad or 
something good. Thus if Anatolius detests in Crispus error, ignor- 
ance, obstinacy, unfriendliness, or in Darius dishonesty, loss of 
trade, his dislike is not wrong, unless it go~s beyond due propor- 
tion. All of these things are either bad ip themselves or at least 
undesirable to Anatolius, and, consequently, it is not wrong for 
him to dislike them. But if he dislikes Crispus because he himself 
cannot brook opposition, if he dislikes Darius because that man’s 
success or ability is disagreeable to him, then his aversion for these 
two individuals is wrong and should be set aside. What is good 
and lawful in his neighbor is not a proper object for dislike, 
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APPEAL OF THE Hoty FATHER FoR AID TO THE FAMISHED CuIz- 


DREN OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


The Holy Father says he had hoped that after the end of the 
cruel war and in a revival of the Christian spirit of charity, the 
peoples of central Europe, suffering more than can be described 
from want of food and clothing, would be assisted by the other 
nations, but this has not been done sufficiently thus far. The worst 
sufferers in this distress are the children. 

Since the Pope, as the Supreme Father of Christendom, made 
appeal to the bishops of America also in behalf of the Belgian chil- 
dren when they were in need and since his plea met then with most 
generous response, he now trusts that his appeal for the children 
of central Europe will not fall on deaf ears. He requests that in 
all dioceses of the world on the Feast of the Holy Innocents special 
prayers be offered and alms collected for those children. (Encyc- 
lical Letter, Nov. 24, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 437.) 


INDULT CONCERNING FAsT AND ABSTINENCE IN LATIN AMERICA 


AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The following concessions are granted to Latin America and the 
Philippine Islands for ten years: 

1. Fast without abstinence on Friday of the Ember Days in 
Advent, the Wednesdays in Lent, and the Thursdays of Holy Week. 

2. Fast and abstinence on Ash Wednesday and the Fridays of 
Lent. 

3. Abstinence without fast on the vigils of Christmas, Pentecost, 
Assumption, SS. Peter and Paul, and All Saints’. 

4. For the rest the regulations of the former indult, of Jan. 1, 
1910, are to remain in force. (S. Cong. of the Council, Nov. 10, 
1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 462.) . 
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OFFICIAL INTERPRETATION OF VARIOUS CANONS OF THE CODE BY 
THE PONTIFICAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CODE 


1. Perpetual Simple Vows in Orders With Solemn Vows Made 
Before the Code Became Law, Are Not Changed by the Code 


The question was referred to the Holy See, whether the former 
simple but perpetual vows, in Orders of men and women who have 
solemn vows, taken before the Code became law, are in the matter 
of dismissal and in the effects of the dismissal to be judged by the 
former laws or by the laws of the new Code. The Committee 
answers that vows taken before the Code went into effect are to be 
judged according to the former law. 


2. Whether Pastors Can Subdelegate Jurisdiction to Hear Confes- 
fessions of Their Subjects 


The Holy See was requested to decide whether Canons 199, § 1, 
and 874, § 1, are to be understood in such sense that pastors, paro- 
chial vicars, and other priests delegated ad universalitatem causa- 
rum, can give jurisdiction for the hearing of confessions to secular 
or religious priests, or at least extend the faculties of priests of the 
diocese who have a limited approval for hearing confessions. The 
Committee answers that special faculty, or a special mandate of the 
bishops, is required without which pastors cannot give any jurisdic- 
tion for confession. 


3. Whether Converts from Non-Catholic Churches Are Forbidden 


to be Received Into Religious Communities 


There was some uncertainty about the interpretation of the 
words, qui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt, in Canon 542, and it 
seemed as though no convert from a non-Catholic denomination 
could be received into a religious community. The Committee, 
however, states that the Canon refers only to Catholics who fell 
away from the faith and joined a non-Catholic sect. 
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4. The Same Suffrages for Deceased Members of Religious Com- 
munities Are to be Granted to All Alike, Whether Novices 
or Professed Members 


The Holy See was asked whether the regulations of Constitu- 
tions approved by the Holy See, which provided different suffrages 
for those who die as novices and those who die as professed mem- 
bers, are to remain, or whether, in accordance with Canons 56/7, 
§ 1, and 578, n. 1, the suffrages are to be alike for all. The Com- 
mittee answers that all who die in the religious community have a 
right to the same suffrages, and that, therefore, the same suffrages 
should in the revision of the Constitutions be provided for all de- 
ceased members, whether novices or professed. 


5. Right of a Religious in Temporary or Perpetual Simple Vows 
Concerning the Use Of and Revenue From His Goods 


Canon 569, § 1, states that the religious before taking simple 


vows, either temporary or perpetual, must cede the administration 
of his goods to a person of his choice and, unless the Constitutions 
rule otherwise, he may freely decide who is to get the use of, and 
revenue from, his goods. There was the question whether the words 
“unless the Constitutions rule otherwise” were to be understood in 
such a sense that they could limit the right of the religious in refer- 
ence to the use and the revenue of his goods. The Committee 
answers that Constitutions approved before the promulgation of 
the Code are to be observed. 


6. Right of Mendicant Orders to Collect Alms 


The Committe decides that Canon 621, § 1, is to be interpreted 
in such sense that only those Orders which are actually living on 
_ alms have the right, without special permission of the bishops, to 
collect alms in the diocese in which they have a house. These alms 
may be collected for their living as also for the building of their 
monastery, church, and for their furnishings. Outside the diocese 
they cannot collect alms without the written permission of the 
bishop of the diocese they wish to enter. 
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7. To What Rite Children Belong Who Are Unlawfully Baptized 
in Another Than Their Own Rite 


The Committee decides that in case parents request a priest of 
another Rite to baptize their child, against the rules of Canon 756, 
the child cannot be claimed by that Rite, as also Canon 98 indicates. 


8. Sons of Mixed Marriages Forbidden to Be Ordained 


Canon 987 states that sons of non-Catholic parents may not be 
ordained. The Committee explains this Canon in such a sense that 
the prohibition holds even when the mixed marriage was contracted 
with dispensation and the prescribed cautelae. Wherefore the sons 
of such marriages need a dispensation to be ordained, if at the time 
of ordination father or mother are still non-Catholic. 


9. What the Code Means by Burial in a Church 


Canon 1205, § 2, forbids the burial of Catholics in a church, with 
the exception of residential bishops, etc. The Committee declares 
that burial in a crypt under the church falls under this prohibition, 
if the space under the church is really used for divine worship like 
the upper church. 


10. Marriages Contracted Invalidly Outside the Church May Be 
Declared Invalid Without Any Process of Law 


If marriage was contracted invalidly outside the Church, in places 
where the decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent was in force, or 
after the publication of the Ne Temere, which made marriages 
contracted outside the Church invalid in all countries of the Latin 
Rite, declaration of invalidity may be made without process of law. 
In these cases there is no need of a trial or even of the intervention 
of the defensor vinculi, but the bishop may merely inspect the evi- 
dence of the facts, declare the marriage invalid, and allow a new 
marriage. The bishop may also entrust the entire matter to the 
pastor. (Committee of the Interpretation of the Code, Oct. 16, 
1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 476.) 
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11. On Days of Fast Only It Is Not Lawful to Eat Flesh Meat 
Several Times a Day 


Some authors held that on days when fast only and no abstinence 
is prescribed by the Code (see Canon 1252), flesh meat could be 
eaten more than once a day. The Committee, however, declares 
that on these days meat is allowed only once a day. This is to be 
understood of those who are obliged to fast, we believe. The work- 
ingmen of the United States and their families have special con- 
cessions which are not revoked by the Code. (Oct. 29, 1919; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XI, page 480.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


CAREFUL STUDY OF THE RuBrics NECESSARY FOR UNIFORMITY IN 
THE SACRED FUNCTIONS 


Question. If one observes the manner in which individual priests perform 
the sacred functions, Holy Mass, benediction, baptism, etc., the question comes 
to one’s mind: What is the reason for the differences in the ceremonies, and is 
there an obligatory rule for uniformity in the details of sacred functions? 

NEo-SACERDOS. 


Answer. There is no doubt that here in the United States there 
is a very definite obligatory rule for the ceremonies to be observed, 
in the celebration of Holy Mass as well as in the administration of 
the Sacraments and other liturgical functions, for all priests of the 
Latin Rite. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore is very explicit on 
this matter, and the laws of this Council in hac re are as much of 
obligation to-day as they were when first passed, nor has the new 
Code abolished them. In numbers 217 and 220 we read that the 
Baltimore Ceremonial is by order of the same Council of obligation 
in all ecclesiastical provinces of the United States. The same holds 
good of the Baltimore edition of the Roman Ritual, containing the 
ceremonies to be observed in the administration of the Sacraments, 
in funerals and other sacred functions. 

The Ceremonials are not strictly speaking liturgical books, but 
rather private compilations based on the official liturgical books of 
the Church, so as to make it more convenient for the priest and 
save him the trouble of handling several books. The official sources 
of the ceremonies which the priest usually performs are contained 
in the rubrics of the Missal, the Pontificale, the Ceremoniale Epis- 
coporum, the Roman Ritual, and the official declarations and new 
decrees of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, to be found in the 
official collection of decrees published by that Congregation. All 
these sources were consulted for the Baltimore Ceremonial. 

There are, however, minor details of functions, not explicitly 
given in the official rubrics, and these are supplied by the common 
consent of the authors on sacred ceremonies. In these there may 
be differences between various authors; but such differences are 
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so few and concern such small details that they would hardly dis- 
turb uniformity of the functions. 

The real reason for the prevailing want of uniformity in sacred 
functions is found in the ignorance of the ceremonial and in the 
lack of study of the rubrics. No one can be expected to remember 
from his seminary days all details of the regulations for Solemn 
High Mass, for the last three days of Holy Week, etc. Careful 
reading of the regulations is required before performing such sacred 
functions. Even in the ceremonies of the daily Mass a priest may 
accustom himself to certain mannerisms that do not harmonize 
with the rubrics, and the only way to avoid such habits is to read 
the rubrics frequently and to watch one’s own actions at the services, 

Deviations from the rubrics in minor points would not be so 
noticeable if they were not often due to unseemly haste and flip- 
pant conduct, for the priest who acts in all the details of sacred 
functions with the dignity and the reverent bearing becoming the 
service of Almighty God will hardly be censured by anyone for 
slight deviations from the rubrics. 


THE Ricut TO ATTEND FUNERALS 


Question. Recently I attended the funeral of a deceased friend in another 
parish. On entering the sacristy to put on my habit the pastor, whom I hardly 
knew except by name, inveighed quite vehemently against me, telling me that I 
had no right to come to the funeral without his invitation. Does the law say 
anything on this point? 

SAcERDOS RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer. Evidently this pastor, apart from all law, is not a 
gentleman, and probably not an American priest, for the American 
professional man as a rule knows and practices the forms of polite- 
ness and especially the forms of professional courtesy. In any 
case, he is ignorant of the fact that according to both, American 
custom and Canon law (see Canon 1233), the family of the de- 
ceased invite those whom they wish to attend the funeral services. 
The pastor has no right to exclude from the funeral either individ- 
ual priests, whether secular or religious, nor pious societies. 

If this was an outburst of the animosity against religious in gen- 
eral, which, unfortunately, exists among a few of the secular clergy, 
the pastor might have chosen a more suitable occasion to display 
his narrowmindedness. The true American priest knows that this 
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country is big enough for all priests, secular and religious, to live 
and work, and, indeed, that a great deal of work remains undone 
for the very lack of priests. A certain amount of rivalry is natural 
and does no harm; it is even productive of good results, provided it 
is carried on in a legitimate way and in a truly Christian spirit. 


ArE ALL THE PHENOMENA OF SPIRITISM MERE DECEPTIONS AND 
HALLUCINATIONS? 


Question. Many of my fellow priests are convinced that in spiritistic séances 
there is nothing that proves a superhuman outside power or intelligence. Is it 
right to defend that standpoint? 

MISSIONARIUS. 


Answer. How can such a standpoint be justified, when the Sec- 
ond Council of Baltimore, no. 36, writes, even in those days, when 
Spiritism was little known, that there can be hardly any doubt that 
some of the phenomena must be ascribed to diabolical agencies? 
Even at the time of the Second Council of Baltimore it was known 
that Spiritism denied the divinity of Christ, and the supernatural 
nature of the Christian religion (see IJ. Council of Baltimore, no. 
40). Every priest should study reliable sources of information on 
Spiritism, and these will convince any man who is at all open to 
conviction by reasonable argument and evidence that in some Spir- 
itistic circles things happen which clearly prove the interference of 
intelligent beings other than the medium and the spectators. Of 
course, it is not considered scientific to admit diabolical possession 
but to explain such a condition as due to some nervous disorder. 
It will not, however, help the cause of our faith simply to laugh at 
Spiritism as the antics of nervous creatures. The menace to Chris- 
tianity from Spiritism is too serious to be treated in an offhand 
manner. If in all other matters we rely on the investigations of 
experts, and accept the results of their research, why should we 
not do the same way in the matter of Spiritism? The Fathers of 
the Second Council of Baltimore certainly did not take their stand 
against Spiritism without careful investigation, and in our day we 
have even more positive information at hand. To ignore in this 
matter the results of the researches of learned men is neither scien- 
tific nor beneficial to the best interests of our religion. Compare 
the article on Black Art in this issue. 
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PLACES OF PRIEST AND CrOSS-BFARER AT THE ABSOLUTION AFTER 
REQUIEM MASSES FOR PRIESTS 


Question, In a meeting of priests the question arose whether in the month’s- 
mind, anniversary, and other Memorial Masses for priests, the officiating priest 
should take the same position as at the funeral Mass for priests. No one re- 
called what the rubrics say on the matter. 

Answer. In the absolution after the funeral Mass for priests, 
when the body is in the Church, the officiating priest stands be- 
tween the casket and the door of the Church, and the cross bearer 
at the head of the body, between the casket and the altar. In the 
absolution in other Requiem Masses for priests there is no dis- 
tinction between that absolution and the absolution for lay persons, 
for the rubrics generally direct that in the absolution at the tumba 
the officiating priest stands between the altar and the tumba, and 
the cross bearer between the tumba and the door. A decision of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites, June 20, 1899, decides that this 
rule applies to all absolutions, whether for priests or lay people. 


FUNERAL SERMONS 


Question. At a recent conference the subject of funeral sermons came up, 
and though various opinions for and against preaching at funerals were ex- 
pressed, no one was quite sure what the Canon Law says on the point. Can you 
tell us? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer. The Code of Canon Law has no regulation concerning 
preaching at funerals. Canon 1211 rules that bishops, pastors and 
superiors must not allow in cemeteries epitaphs, funeral orations 
and ornamentations foreign to the spirit of Catholic religion and 
piety. The Roman Ritual does not mention funeral sermons at all 
when laying down the regulation for Christian burial. The Cere- 
moniale Episcoporum says: “If a sermon is to be delivered in praise 
of the deceased person for whom Holy Mass has been said, the 
preacher is required to wear only the cassock and to speak after 
the Mass has been finished, before the absolution is given.” Much 
depends in this matter on local custom, and on diocesan regulations 
which must be observed. It is certain that vain praise and exagger- 
ated enumeration of the merits of a deceased is unbecoming in the 
house of God. 
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WHEN IS THE CRIME OF ABORTION COMMITTED IN THE LEGAL 
SENSE OF THE TERM? 


Question. Is the opinion of the scholastics about the animation of the fetus 
within forty or eighty days still of any practical use in determining the crime 
of abortion, which is punished with ipso facto excommunication reserved to the 
Ordinary, and, in case of clerics guilty of that crime, with additional irregular- 
ity and deposition ferende sententie? 


CoNFESSARIUS, 


Answer. It is commonly admitted in our times that conception 
takes place soon after the act of intercourse, and that with the 
fecundation of the ovum of the woman by the seed of the man, the 
life-giving principle of a human being, the soul, is infused by God. 
Science has no means of proving this infusion of the soul at the 
moment of fecundation of the ovum, only by philosophical deduc- 
tion has this opinion been established. 


As far as the crime of killing the fetus is concerned, it should 
make little difference whether the fetus is possessed of a rational 
soul or is to be thus endowed, inasmuch as God intended the fruit 
of conception to be a human being, and sinful interference with 
that life is criminal. Wherefore Pope Sixtus V., in his Constitu- 
tion Effrenatam, imposed the same penalties as for homicide on all 
who procured abortion of the immature fetus, whether it was ani- 
mated by the rational soul or not. Pope Gregory XIV. mitigated 
the penalties for the crime of abortion by retaining the scholastic 
distinction between the fetus animatus and inanimatus, and punish- 
ing only the abortion of the former with all the penalties of abor- 
tion. However, in the Bull Apostolicae Sedis of Pope Pius IX. 
that distinction was dropped again, and since then authors agree 
that the penalties are incurred by procuring abortion at any stage 
of pregnancy. The Code likewise drops the distinction, and where 
the law does not distinguish we must not distinguish. 

The fact that the Code, in Canon 746, 4, directs that the fetus 
is to be baptized absolutely, no matter of what age it is, if the mother 
dies in pregnancy and the fetus is extracted with sure signs of life, 
clearly shows the stand the Church takes in the question of anima- 
tion of the fetus by the human soul. 
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ABSOLUTION FROM DIOCESAN RESERVED CASES 
Question. Is it lawful at times to absolve without special faculty from sins 


reserved to the bishop, and is it more in harmony with the ministry of recon- 
ciliation to be rather lenient in these cases? 


CoNFESSARIUS, 


Answer. If there is a good reason to have reserved cases at all, 
the Code of Canon Law wants them enforced, otherwise it is useless 
to have such reservations. The idea of the reservation is to im- 
press the people more forcibly with the gravity of the crime, and 
also to put a special penance on these sins. It is true that the con- 
fessor has to bear much of the burden of the reservation, inasmuch 
as he has, as a rule, to take these cases upon himself and to write 
to the bishop for faculties to absolve; but it will be worth the trou- 
ble to the lover of souls to bear part of the burden, if thereby he 
can be instrumental in stamping out certain crimes. 

Pastors are given faculty by the Code, Canon 899, to absolve 
from diocesan reservations during the time set down for the fulfil- 
ment of the Easter duty, and missionaries have that faculty for the 
time of the mission. 

Reservation ceases, in virtue of Canon 900, so that any priest 
having jurisdiction to hear confessions may absolve from diocesan 
reserved cases: (1) when persons who cannot leave their homes 
on account of sickness confess at home, and in the cases of persons 
who go to confession before getting married; (2) if permission to 
absolve in a specified case was asked and refused, or if the con- 
fessor reasonably believes the faculty to absolve cannot be asked 
from the competent authority without great inconvenience to the 
penitent, or without danger of violating the seal of confession; (3) 
if a person goes to confession, even for the purpose of escaping 
the reservation, in a diocese where the sin is not reserved. 

It is generally held by authors that in cases reserved to the bishop 
ignorance of the reservation of a sin does not excuse from the 
reservation; and this common opinion is to be the rule for the con- 
fessor. 

If in a particular case a penitent who has fallen into a reserved 
sin cannot without great inconvenience wait for absolution, e. g., in 
danger of loss of good reputation, suspicion and talk on the part of 
other people, or any other grave reason, some authors teach that he 
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may be absolved directly from other sins and indirectly from the re- 
served sin and in the meantime be allowed to go to Holy Com- 
munion, while the priest will procure faculty to absolve, having 
ordered the penitent to return. Other authors say that in such 
urgent cases he could be absolved directly from the reserved sin, 
and that the priest is to refer the case afterwards to the bishop in 
order that the latter may, if he wishes, impose a special penance. 
Excommunications which the Code reserves to the Ordinary, 
e. g.. marriage before a Protestant minister, procuring of abortion, 
etc., may also be made diocesan reserved cases, so that the sin is 
reserved though the penitent through ignorance of the censure did 
not incur the excommunication. If the diocesan statutes reserve 
in this manner, these cases are to be treated as stated above. If 
they are not made diocesan reserved sins they are to be treated in 
reference to absolution in the manner described in Canon 2254 of 
the Code. 
Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 











Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for ihe Month of April 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 
By the Rev. Hucu Popz, O.P. 


EASTER SUNDAY 
St. Mark, xvi, 1-7 
THE RESURRECTION IS THE REWARD OF LOYALTY 


1. The holy women brought sweet spices that they might anoint 
Jesus. Their unswerving loyalty stands out in vivid contrast to the 
fickleness of the crowd on Palm Sunday and on Good Friday. They 
never seem to have doubted for a moment. The week of agony, 
of disgrace and apparent failure was over and they remained seem- 
ingly undismayed! 

2. Their loyalty was no mere blind enthusiasm. We learn how 
they had accompanied Christ in Galilee and had passed with Him 
into Judaea (St. Luke, viii, 2-3; xxiii, 49, 55). During those days 
they had heard many a sneer, they had heard their Master called a 
“seducer,”’ said to be in league with Beelzebub, publicly excom- 
municated by the chief priests; at the foot of the Cross they had 
listened to the triumphant mockery of these same priests; they had 
even heard the Master Himself cry out that God had deserted Him! 
Yet they never wavered. It was a woman, too, who even before 
His Passion declared her faith in the Resurrection (St. John, xi, 
25-27). 

3. It would be absurd to suppose that they had never been affected 
by all this outcry. They had to reflect, to examine the grounds for 
their trust. They had learned, like Abraham and Sarah, to hope 
against hope (Rom., iv, 18). 

4. Nor was their faith tried simply by Christ’s enemies; these 
staunch women had to face the fact that the Prince of the Apostles 
had publicly denied his Master; they had had to stand firm when 
His disciples leaving Him, all fled away (St. Mark, xiv, 50). 
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5. Their reward was great. To one of them, Mary Magdalen, 
the Church has accorded the title of “Apostola Apostolorum,” since 
she was privileged to declare to the Apostles themselves the trium- 
phant Resurrection of their Master; to all of them a peculiar posi- 
tion was assigned in the infant Church (Acts, i, 14). 

6. That first Easter day, then, was the reward of their fidelity; 
so too the joy of the Resurrection will be the reward of the loyal 
hearts. Wo to the faint-hearted, says the wise man (Ecclus., ii, 
15). 

Low SuNDAY 
St. John, xx, 19-31 
Wuat THINK YE oF CurRIsT? 

1. These things are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing you may have life in His 
Name. In these words St. John gives us the key to the whole of 
his Gospel; he shews us what has guided him in his selection of 
certain features in our Lord’s life. 

2. We are to believe that Jesus is the Christ, or Messias, that is 
the “anointed” King as Nathaniel acknowledged: Thou art the 
King of Israel, St. John, i, 49; cf. Our Lord’s own claim, xviii, 
36-37. If He is the King, then He has a claim on our allegiance. 
See Apoc., xix, 16. Yet men are to be found who deny that Jesus 
even lived at all! Asa “Christian” I profess to regard Him as my 
King. Do I live up to this profession? 

3. We are also to believe that Jesus Who is the “Christ’’ is also 
the Son of God. Unless this be true then the redemptive value of 
His Passion is fictitious and the Sacraments which depend on that 
same Passion are also valueless. So, too, if I do not believe this 
I can claim no share in that Redemption nor in the Sacraments. 

a) Hence the gravity of taking the Holy Name in vain. 

b) Hence, too, the danger of listening to loose talk about the 
Godhead of Christ; it is the fashion to deny that He was actually 
and literally God, and it is easy to put forward specious arguments 
against the doctrine. 

4. The reward of our belief in the Kingship and Divinity of 
Jesus of Nazareth is Eternal Life; this is the whole theme of St. 
John’s Epistle; cf. 1 John, ii, 22; iv, 15, ete. 
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5. Many non-Catholics assert that they believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God; but since they do not accept this doctrine upon 
authority but simply as their own personal conviction, their attitude 
cannot be described as “faith.” 

6. More especially: the modern tendency is to repudiate the no- 
tion here insisted on by St. John that ultimate salvation can be 
dependent upon certain beliefs. This feeling lies at the root of the 
current dislike of the Athanasian Creed, which declares that unless 
we hold fast to certain definite doctrines touching the Most Holy 
Trinity and the Incarnation we shall not be saved. Protestantism 
which started with the doctrine that we were saved by faith and not 
by works, now tends to insist that it is rather by works than by 
faith that we are saved. Hence the anemic character of modern 
religion which strives to throw off all dogma. We believe that we 
are saved by faith through works. 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
St. John, x, 11-16 
THE Goop SHEPHERD 

1. In St. John’s Gospel we are given no parables such as we find 
in the other Gospels, we are nowhere told here that “the Kingdom 
of Heaven is like to” such and such thing; instead we are given 
allegorical pictures of Christ Himself, of the Shepherd rather than 
of the Fold, of Christ rather than of the Kingdom of Christ. Thus 
our Lord describes Himself as “the Light of the world,” ix, 5; xii, 
46, etc.; as the “door” of the Sheepfold, x, 7; as the “True Vine,” 
xv, 1; as “the Way, the Truth and the Life,” xiv, 6; and here as 
the “Good Shepherd.” 

2. In the old Testament God is constantly depicted as the “Shep- 
herd” of Israel, e. g., Ps., xxii, Ixxvi, 21; Ixxviii, 13; xxix, 2, and 
_ David—who was one of the greatest types of the Christ to come— 
was a shepherd, see Ps., Ixxvii, 52, 70-72. These images and me- 
taphors are divinely taught, therefore we are meant to press their 
application to the full. 

3. In the picture, then, of the Good Shepherd and His flock 
four points stand out: 

a) He is ready to die for His sheep; Christ did so, and so too 
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did David His prototype take his life in his hands in defence of his 
flock (1 Kgs., xvii, 34-37). Yet what should we think of a shep- 
herd who actually died in defence of his sheep? 

b) He knows his sheep individually; this seems astonishing to 
one who looks upon all sheep as uninterestingly alike! This helps 
us to realize the marvel of our Lord’s personal knowledge of and 
interest in each of His flock. 

c) The ordinary shepherd confines his interest to the individuals 
of his own flock; not so Christ Who is ever toiling for those who 
through some mischance are outside the fold. 

d) Each individual member of the flock knows his master; un- 
less it did so it would be in danger from many enemies. 

4. Our own personal experience tells us how great is the debt of 
gratitude we owe to the Good Shepherd who has watched over us 
so carefully. 

a) We have to prove our gratitude by personal, experimental 
knowledge of Him. 

b) Also by efforts to help others to a knowledge of Him. Have 
I ever brought anybody to a knowledge of God and His Christ? 
He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the error of his way, 
shall save his own soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of 
sins (St. James, v, 20). 


THE Tuirp SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 
St. John, xvi, 16-22 
CHRISTIAN SOBER-MINDEDNESS 


1. Christ foretold that the world should rejoice. He did not 
mean that there would not be a vast amount of sorrow in the world, 
but that despite the sorrows of the world, perhaps because of them, 
men of this world would be eager in their pursuit of pleasure; that 
they would be selfish in its pursuit; that they would find that the 
fleeting pleasures of this life left them empty-handed and full of 
uneasy misgivings. 

2. At the same time Christ taught that His true disciples would 
experience much sorrow but that this sorrow would ultimately give 
place to joy. 
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a) It is easy to see that Christ, His Apostles, and the early Chris- 
tians cannot have been anything else than sober-minded : 

The gravity of the task that lay before them demanded it—they 
had to convert the world! 

The hostile atmosphere in which they lived enforced it—they 
were acquainted with persecution. 

The immensity of the graces committed to them must have over- 
whelmed them—they were the “salt of the earth” and hence were 
conscious of a grave responsibility. 

b) Have we any grounds for being less sober-minded than they 
were? We do not live just now in an atmosphere of hatred or per- 
secution; is it possible that that is due to the fact that we do not 
take our eternal inheritance seriously? Do people instinctively 
feel of us that we try to serve God and Mammon and, therefore, 
are not seriously to be reckoned with? 

3. Many advocate a spirit of thoughtless levity apparently on the 
ground that the end of the world is still far off. And in this sense 
the modern world is remarkable for its paganism rather than for its 
Christianity. 

a) What is my attitude towards pleasure? Do I regard it asa 
means or perhaps as an end in itself? 

b) Do I realize that though the end of the world may not come 
in my time—though I cannot possibly know anything about it—yet 
my end and my judgment is certainly not far off? 

c) Weare ordered to keep the Sunday holy in order that by this 
self-restraint we may learn that pleasure has its due place and limits. 

d) It is written unto man: Once to die and after this the judg- 
ment! 


e) Time is short; Eternity is long. Am I ready? 









































EASTER SUNDAY 
The Resurrection, the Cause of our Hope 


By the Rev. P. J. LANprEr, S.J. 
“The disciples were glad when they saw the Lord.’—John, xx, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. A similitude. »! 
2. The Resurrection fact. “ 
3. Our secret. 
4. St. Paul’s sermon in Athens. 
5. Hope and brighiness. 


A great king returning from his wars arrived at his city gates 
and paused for a space to receive the welcome of his people. A 
league-long avenue running citywards from the spot was densely 
lined with expectant crowds waiting to see him pass. The accla- 
mations that arose around his carriage were taken up by those 
standing next adjacent, then by others farther off; and so, in a 
great wave, swept from end to end through all the extended multi- 
tude. The glad news flew and found fresh voice at every stage: 
“He is come, He is come”; and a little later, when those near the 
sate were silent, to hear the king speak, the sound of his voice be- 
came mingled with the echoes of the far-off acclamations of those 
who were the last to hear of his arrival. 
At times in the affairs of men situations of grave solemnity 
occur in which our honest manhood stands approved for both, good 
sense and trustworthiness—sense to know a true thing when we see 
it, trustworthiness to give it safe conduct. There was no mistaking 
the genuine ring of the acclamations which swept along that avenue. 
There were no disaffected townsfolk, who wished not that man 
to rule over them, none to start the cry of “Nonsense, nonsense.” 
The truth found no contradiction in its passage; through their 
simple and ready credence it blazed from end to end in all its bright- if 
ness, And they that were there, even those farthest off, will tell ii 
their children later on: “We were there the day the king came : 
back.” 
The Resurrection of our Lord is the greatest fact of all time, and 
our greatest joy. We are not of those who wish not that He should 
tule over us. The story is this. The powers of the world, that 
were in those days, crucified the Son of God, and all Jerusalem was 
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there to see. He did not resist them. He died and was buried: 
They thought He was finished with, never to be seen any more; as 
a fact, not one of those that put Him to death ever saw Him 
again. But it was not the end, our people saw Him again, alive, 
risen from the dead. Not to His enemies did He show Himself, 
nor to the crowds that jeeringly passed by His Cross. The unprofit- 
able triumph of publicly stultifying His enemies He thought not 
at all of. He came back to His own, and with them He lodged, as 
their possession forever, the great secret of His Resurrection; the 
verification, in very truth, of the supreme test by which He elected 
to be known to us for what He is, our Creator, the Lord of life, 
risen to dispense the fruits of His Passion. 

Our people saw Him risen, that it the first and the last word of 
the story. Of them we hold it and with them, in union and con- 
tinuity. We stretch back as one compact people, from now to 
then, from here to there. The secret is ours, as it was theirs who 
were first. Our case is that of the far off acclaimers in the King’s 
city, “We were there the day the King came back.” Time and 
distance we annihilate. Surveying with a glance the long vista 
opened through all generations of our people, from that day to 
this, and guided by the monumental evidences of their faith that 
line the way, we pass—as by stepping-stones over a brook—to the 
very room and the very hour; and we catch the contagion of delight, 
the delirium of amazed and transporting gladness, which broke 
upon the Disciples when they saw the Lord. 

The feast is ours, we say. Not that it has never been heard of 
outside of our people; all the world has heard of it. We mean that 
if the great truth is to be held, as God wills it to be held, and 
in the way that will avail to life eternal, it is to be held as 
from our people and along with our people; and so, as from, and 
along with, the Apostles, who are the teachers of our people; thus 


‘ only can it be held on a reliable guarantee. The fact of the 


Resurrection does not follow from anything known to science from 
the operation of natural laws; nor did any eye behold what hap- 
pened behind the sealed stone of the sepulchre. The risen Christ, 
returned to our people, is the only proof, and the eyes and ears 
of the Apostles furnish the only reliable guarantee. We have it 
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to this day from the chair of St. Peter—for he never dies—and 
from the Episcopate of the Church in union with him from the 
first Easter Sunday to now. It is a fact of the gravest moment that 
Christ has since Apostolic times never personally revealed to a single 
soul—as far as we know—that fact of His Resurrection; yet salva- 
tion depends on it. The authority of His appointed witnesses must 
suffice and may not be superseded: ‘“‘Go and teach all nations,” He 
said; and this is the first of all lessons. This lesson, once learnt 
of them, gives access, at once, to the fold of the Church in that 
Faith which saves; failing this, all attempted religion is vain. All 
worship offered to the Almighty, but denied to Him as Christ risen, 
is by Him rejected as an outrage. Outside of the Church there 
are, and ever have been, rumor, debate, controversy, and travesty 
of this supreme doctrine; and we hear of despairing proposals to 
prolong the life of expiring Christianity by leaving out the 
Resurrection fact, and so relieving the distress of those who “wish 
to believe,” as they avow. All this is a wholly gratuitous assump- 
tion of perplexity where perplexity is none. The simple and all 
satisfying truth is to be had from our people any day, and all will 
be well; that it has been supremely well with millions of us is the 
vertebral column of all history. But the truth must be faced as 
we give it. 

Let the Apostle of the Gentiles decide. 

He says of the Gospel which he preached, that it purported to 
bring every understanding into subjection to Christ. Not any 
unworthy subjection did the Apostle mean. It is no unworthy sub- 
jection for minds to be brought to know the truth; rather, it is their 
highest good. But the truth preached with such an intent must 
certainly be beyond all doubt: this is due to human intelligence, 
and St. Paul was not the man to preach any other kind. He 
preached to the Athenians, and led them shortly through the first 
five articles of the creed—ending with the Resurrection. No 
one will say that the Athenians were simpletons. The name of 
Athens stands for all that is acute, cultured, and critical, in the 
matter of intellect: the spirit of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
lived in their schools. Yet in his masterly statement of the Chris- 
tian faith he made the same demand of them, as has ever been 
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made of all intellects simple or cultured: he unfalteringly brought 
them up to this precise point—to accept that witness to the fact 
of the Resurrection which he was there to give them. 

On his way to the assembly he had noted, amongst many statues 
of Pagan deities, an altar dedicated to the Unknown God. From 
this inscription, he began: “The God whom you thus honor, in 
ignorance as you avow, I make known to you”; and he explained 
the first article of the creed, as we do to children in our schools: 
the creation of man, and how, as is inevitable without the faith 
which he preached, men grope and seek after their Creator, if 
haply they may find Him: “though they have not far to seek; for 
in Him we live, move and have our being.” So far they were on 
common ground, the admission of God. Then he passed to the 
second and third articles, leaving out, at that stage of their in- 
struction, the cheering name of Mary. He said: “These long eras 
of ignorance God has now put an end to: He summons all to 
repent, for that He has fixed a day on which to take up—He Him- 
self to take up—the rule of the world in justice: not from His 
throne on high, but in Manhood, in the Manhood of His choice— 
and here Mary lurked, though he named her not. So far, still, they 
heard without demur. 

But now the Athenians arrived at a crisis, and the large-hearted 
Apostle may well have trembled for them. Would they be serious 
and hear him out? Would they accept his evidence for the stu- 
pendous facts which he must tell them? He passed to the fourth 
and fifth articles. How were they to know in which Manhood had 
come the Unknown God of their inscription? “Giving Faith,” 
he said, “to all men by this, that He raised Him from the dead.” 
His summing up contained three points, dependent on the truth 
of a fourth :—God to be known, to be known in His Manhood, to 
be known as, in His Manhood, dead, and, lastly, to be known as 
God in all three by this, that He rose from the dead. All under- 
stood that on this point the whole issue turned. 

The Athenians were not serious or prepared for grace; they 
broke up the assembly in impatience and ridicule. If they had 
asked of him what proof he had to offer them, what would he have 
told them? The same that he told to their neighbors, the Corin- 
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thians: “that He was seen by Cephas’—and by the Eleven, by 
more than five hundred brethren at once, then by James and all the 
Apostles, and last of all by me.” He would, in short, have given 
them our secret, that our people saw Him, risen, that the elected 
test of God’s identity throughout had been verified in their sight 
beyond all contradiction; and he would have proposed to them the 
confession of St. Thomas, “ ‘My Lord,’ triumphant over death, as 
I see, and, therefore, ‘My God,’ to be adored and loved.” This is 
the only way of arriving at Divine Faith. 

A writer of wide research amongst books of different periods 
has noted that a marked change of character becomes apparent in 
the spirit and temper of literature after a certain date; and the 
date is that of the spread of Christianity. He finds that the 
dominant note of Christian literature is that of hope and brightness 
—a character not to be discerned in the works of Pagan writers. 
The judgment is just and the reason apparent. The Resurrection 
of Christ is the cause and the inspiration of the change; our lost 
fortunes are restored, our future is assured. Our merciful God 
has opened a well-spring of gladness in the land of our exile, our 
habits of thought and feeling are profoundly affected by the 
brightness of our eternal hope. 

Isaias said it would be so: “The land. that was desolate shall 
rejoice, the wilderness shall flourish like the lily: that which was 
dry land shall become a lake, and the rocks break out into foun- 
tains.” And in this region of lily and fountain there shall be a 
way laid down, and unto you a straight way, so that fools shall 
not err therein. This is the way into the Catholic Church, into the 
companionship of the great secret of our people, which is the 
gate of that way: the way to the full contentment of every sound 
and balanced intelligence, to the peace of every restless conscience, 
to the joy of every innocent, every purified heart. 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Sacrament of Penance 
By the Rev. JosepH Ricxasy, S.J. 


“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiy, 
them; and whose sins ye shall retain they are retained.’—John, xx, 22-23, sce 


SYNOPSIS—Three_ scenes pictured to illustrate our subject: the institution 
of the Holy Eucharist; the bestowal of the power to forgive and retain sins: 
the ordination of a priest. The power to retain sins requires the confession 
7 _ The necessity and the benefit of confession. The grand boon of 
absolution. 


I would put before you three scenes, two of them from our 
Lord’s life. The first scene is the Last Supper, where, as the 
Council of Trent teaches (Sess. 22, Can. 1) : “He offered His Body 
and Blood, under the appearance of bread and wine, to God the 
Father; and under the symbols of the same things gave them to 
the Apostles to receive, appointing them at the same time priests of 
the New Testament, and bade them and their successors in the 
priesthood to offer the same, in these words, This do in memory 
of me” (Luke, xxii, 19). Thus was instituted the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. But another power was wanting to the priesthood of 
the New Law; and for the giving of that power we must look ta 
the second scene, the appearance of our Saviour to His Apostles 
on the evening of the first Easter Sunday, when He addressed them 
in the words of our text, words which the Council of Trent once 
more declares are to be understood of the power of remitting and 
retaining sins in the Sacrament of Penance (Sess. 14, Can. 3.) That 
day our Saviour was “Kind as Kings on coronation day”; He ex- 
ulted in the fulness of the redemption achieved, and He would 
pour it out upon mankind by the institution of this sacrament ot 
mercy. Yet a third scene. It is the ordination of a priest. 

Silently the bishop imposes his hands on the head of the deacon 
kneeling before him. He adds many prayers of consecration; and 
finally delivers to him the paten with the unconsecrated host and 
the chalice containing wine, with these words: “Take thou power 
to offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate Mass both for the living 
and the dead.” This done (it is done at Mass just before the 
Gospel), the ordination is complete, and from the Offertory on- 
wards the new priest kneels behind the bishop, and repeats with 
him all the words of the Mass, even the words of consecration; 
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he consecrates along with the bishop. But after the Communion 
once more the bishop imposes his hands on the head of the priest, 
saying to him: “Receive thou the Holy Ghost; whose sins thou 
shalt forgive, they are forgiven them; whose sins thou shalt retain, 
they are retained.” 

This probably is a mere declaration of a power already con- 
ferred. But as the two great powers which make the priesthood 
of the New Law, the power to consecrate the Holy Eucharist, and 
the power to absolve in the Sacrament of Penance, were given by 
our Lord originally on two separate occasions, the Church wishes 
to mark that separation, and duly to emphasize both powers. And 
both powers, be it observed, are exercised by the Catholic priest, 
not in any way on the sly, not elusively, not as a piece of self-will 
wandering wide of ecclesiastical control, but in discharge of func- 
tions expressly entrusted to him by the bishop who ordained him. 

I would have you observe the importance of the clause, whose 
sins ye shall retain. In a communion beyond the pale of the 
Catholic Church confession is coming to be extensively practiced, 
but only as a matter of devotion, if you cannot otherwise quieten 
your conscience, never as a thing of obligation. Confessors in 
that communion never dare tell their penitents that they are bound 
to confess. The penitent acknowledges to his confessor what por- 
tion of his doings he pleases, and keeps back what he pleases. It 
is entirely at his own direction that he practices confession at 
all. If I sat in charge of a park gate, and the authority who 
gave me charge, said to me: “Any one to whom you shall open 
the gate shall be let in; and any one to whom you shall shut the 
gate, shall be kept out”; and if at the same time there were twenty 
other gates open, by which the people streamed in and out of the 
park as they pleased; would not the terms of my commission be 
entirely nugatory? Now, our Lord says not only whose sins ye 
shall forgive, but also, whose sins ye shall retain. What is it to 
retain sins? To retain is the opposite of to forgive. To retain 
means to refuse absolution. And this also the priest is empowered 
to do, to refuse absolution, not at his own arbitrary will and 
caprice—on the contrary, unless he has positive evidence that his 
penitent is not fit for it, he is bound to give absolution—but where 
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he sees clearly that his penitent is no true penitent at all. A man 
comes to me, and I find from his confession that he is living with 
another woman who is not his wife, and can never become so. “You 
must separate from her,” say I. “Father, I can’t do that!” which 
means I won't. “Very well, then, I can’t and won’t give you abso- 
lution.” I have retained that man’s sin. But if he goes away, and 
can make his peace with God without troubling me or any other 
confessor again, I cannot be said to have retained it. He has gone 
free, he has entered into the park, or paradise of God, irrespectively 
of the park-keeper. A penitent, then, to whom absolution of some 
mortal sin is refused, is bound afterwards to confess that sin again, 
either to the same or to some other confessor. In other words, 
Christians are bound to confess and to receive absolution for all 
their mortal sins. This is the traditional Catholic interpretation of 
the meaning of that word retain. And so the Council of Trent 
lays it down (Sess. 14, Can. 7): “If any man saith that in the 
Sacrament of Penance for the remission of sins it is not 
necessary by divine law to confess all and each of the mortal 
sins whereof memory is to be had by due and diligent pre- 
vious thinking of them out, let him be anathema.” 

At the same time, we must allow, God’s mercy is not tied to Sac- 
raments. Mortal sins were forgiven ere ever Sacraments were insti- 
tuted, as in the case of David and Manasses. They were forgiven 
through an act of hearty sorrow, which is called an act of perfect 
contrition. And so they are often forgiven to this day. A man need 
not be damned because there is no priest to be had to absolve him. 
Again, even where there is a priest at hand, any full and explicit 
confession of sins may often be impossible. So it is often impossible 
to the dying, and yet the priest absolves them, possibly with no other 
sign of their penitence than a squeeze of the hand. So it has often 
happened in this war. Just about to go into action, a whole com- 

pany of Catholic soldiers bow their heads before the chaplain, as 
sinners craving absolution, and he gives them a general absolution, 
which is also sacramental, and, if they are truly penitent, takes all 
their sins away. But in these cases, though the sin is taken away, 
the obligation to confess it, if it be mortal sin, remains, not for the 
obtaining of a pardon, but in complianze of the law of Christ. To 
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apply my previous similitude, though you have got into the park, 
you are bound to report yourself to the park-keeper. Indeed, a 
readiness to confess in detail, should opportunity afterwards be 
given, was part of that entire submission of yourself to God and 
to His laws, which was the condition upon which forgiveness was 
granted you. This detailed acknowledgment must be made in the 
next confession that you make, should the circumstances of that 
confession allow of your so doing. 

Theologians call this Sacrament the tribunal of penance, where 
the priest sits as judge, while the penitent is at once accused, 
prosecutor and witness. The absolution is the sentence of pardon, 
and the penance given stands for some satisfaction to the majesty 
of the law. All this may be argued from what is said of retaining 
sin. For how shall the priest know whether to absolve or 
retain, and in case of absolution what penance to impose, unless 
the penitent, the only available witness, shall by confession acquaint 
him with the facts of the case? Hence follows this peculiarity of 
the Sacrament of Penance, that it alone of all the Sacraments re- 
quires in the minister jurisdiction not merely for its lawfulness, 
but even for its validity, that it may be a Sacrament at all. A judge, 
appointed judge, can try no case until he be further appointed to 
some court. By his ordination a priest is made spiritually a judge, 
but he has thereby no court, no jurisdiction, no human being is 
yet spiritually his subject, therefore, he can hear no confession. 
If I wander away into the neighboring diocese of Northampton, 
and there you come to confession to me, my absolution, if I were 
to be wicked enough to give you any, would be null and void; you 
might as well have confessed to a stonemason or a policeman. The 
reason why I can hear confessions in this city of Oxford is because 
I have what are called “faculties”; that is, approbation and juris- 
diction, from the Archbishop of Birmingham, in whose diocese 
Oxford lies. I may observe that by the common law of the Church 
every priest has faculties for the dying. The Sacrament of Penance, 
then, required for its validity two things in the minister: order and 
jurisdiction. 

But who is this priest who sits in the seat of God, judge of 
human frailty and sin? He is himself a man and a sinner, able to 
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have fellow-feeling with them who lose them and go astray, because 
he is himself encompassed with infirmity (Hebrews, v, 2). Ac- 
cordingly, He has at times to come down from his seat, and go 
into the dock himself as culprit, accusing himself of his sins to 
another priest. I speak from some considerable experience of what 
are called “clergy retreats” when I say that, to keep a priest in the 
right way, there is no more valuable safeguard than regular weekly 
confessions. I call confession a safeguard. The Sacrament of 
Penance is indeed in the first place a remedy for sin committed, 
aye, for mortal sin committed, for it is mortal sin alone that we 
are bound to confess. But secondly we are encouraged to confess 
our venial sins; no better way of keeping them down: that preserves 
from falling further into mortal sin. We might be ashamed of 
being seen going to confession, if only mortal sins were ever made 
matter of the Sacrament of Penance. Whether for safeguard or 
for necessary remedy, the practice of confession is exactly to the 
priest what it is to the layman. Nay, His Holiness the Pope himself 
needs confession to keep him from sin; and he is even obliged to 
confess if, which Heaven avert, he should ever fall into deadly 
sin. Clement XI., the great Pope (A.D. 1700-1721), whose Bull 
Unigenitus struck the death-blow to Jansenism, used to go to 
confession every day. We read in history of some few Popes 
whose one chance of salvation, so it would appear, is that they 
confessed their sins before they died. The tenth century was a 
melancholy period in the history of the Papacy. The election came 
to be controlled by certain ambitious females, who put into the 
papal chair their sons or nephews, sometimes boys under or scarcely 
in their twentieth year. One day one of these youthful pontiffs had 
the grace to go to confession. He went to a sturdy old abbot, who 
told his august penitent that he was unfit for his office, that his 
continuing in it was doing great harm to the Church, in fact, that 
- his remaining Pope would amount to a mortal sin, and that unless 
he promised to resign the papacy, he, the abbot, should refuse him 
absolution. You see, that abbot confessor was ready, if need be, to 
retain that Pope’s sins, as yours or mine might be retained. The 
Pope, I am happy to say, did resign accordingly. 

The burden of confession thus presses equally upon the shoul- 
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ders of every baptized man, however high his station, whether in 
Church or State. But we should not look upon confession as a 
burden, but rather asa boon. Absolution sets the seal of God upon 
our repentance and sorrow for our sins, elevating that sorrow to 
becoming a sufficient condition for pardon, even though it be a 
self-regarding (albeit supernatural) sorrow, arising from dread 
of what faith teaches of the vengeance of God’s anger upon sinners. 
Regret, founded on a faith-inspired fear, and a consequent readi- 
ness and will to abandon our sin, that is disposition enough for 
absolution. The grand boon of absolution consists in this, that 
once you are validly absolved, from that moment backwards you 
are cleared of everything in your past life for which you might 
possibly be sent to hell; and the guilt of the past, thus cleared off, 
can never again come back on your soul, for the gifts of God are 
eythout repentance on His part (Rom., xi, 29). Thus it is not 
true, what is sometimes incautiously said, that in judgment all 
the mortal sins of your past life will be brought in upon you 
to answer for. Those alone will be brought in upon you 
which you have left unsorrowed for and unconfessed. For the 
rest, God will admit His own hand and seal attached to the pardon 
which has been accorded you by His minister. Try to have an 
immense confidence in the Sacrament of Penance. And believe it 
is easy, as indeed it is, for any Christian soul, however sin-laden, 
to make a good confession. The one good thing wanted is sincerity 
and good will. To use a commercial phrase, we want a penitent in 
downright earnest “who means business.” Now, in some other 
lines good will is not enough. In the army, for instance, a recruit 
may mean well enough, but may be really too clumsy for any ser- 
geant to endure. We have no objection to a stupid, clumsy peni- 
tent who means well. Our Master does not require much of such 
people. 

Anything else? Yes, we want a penitent who will speak dis- 
tinctly, in those details particularly which it is necessary for the 
priest to hear. Confessors are often elderly men, and somewhat 
hard of hearing. You hear the complaint sometimes, “My confessor 
is not kind.” How can a man be kind when he is thoroughly worn 
out; when the energy that should have been expended on the milk 
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of human kindness has been thrown away in straining to hear what 
is said? Give me fifty sinners that will tell me their sins distinctly 
rather than fifteen mumblers. It is not loudness that we want so 
much as distinct articulation. 

Before I go down, I want to propose a question to the boys and 
girls of the congregation who know their catechism. Is there any 
man whom Pope Benedict XV. cannot absolve? I suppose I must 
answer it myself. The answer is threefold. (1) He cannot absolve 
Giacomo della Chiesa, that is himself. With the exception of the 
Holy Eucharist, there is no Sacrament of which the same man can 
be at once minister and recipient. In Matrimony the two contract- 
ing parties minister to one another. For Penance there is this 
special reason, that Penance, as we have seen, is a judicial process: 
now, no man can be judge in his own cause. So, His Holiness must 
have recourse to another priest to be judged in the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

(2) He cannot absolve the unbaptized. For Baptism is called 
the door of the Sacraments. Till you pass that door, the rest are 
unavailable for you. Moreover absolution is an act of jurisdiction; 
but the Pope has no jurisdiction over the unbaptized. That is why 
when we receive a convert, who for certain has never been baptized, 
we ask of him no confession. Sins committed before Baptism can 
never be a matter of confession. 

(3) He cannot absolve the impenitent sinner. Not even God 
Himself, of His ordinary power, can pardon a sinner who holds on 
to his sin. God pardons the sinner by first moving his heart to 
repentance. The one essential condition for forgiveness of sin, 
whether with or without the Sacrament of Penance, is a true change 
of heart, a genuine sorrow for the evil you have done, and a sin- 
cere purpose not to do it again. For absolution from sin, we must 
offer to God the sacrifice of an afflicted spirit, a contrite and humble 
heart, praying, as the priest prays, bowed down before the altar at 
the Offertory: “In a spirit of humility and a contrite heart may be 
received by Thee, O Lord, and so let our own sacrifice be made in 
Thy sight this day that it may please Thee, O Lord God.” 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Importance of Salvation 
By the Rev. Peter GEIERMANN, C.SS.R. 


SYNOPSIS.—Exorpvium: “I lay down my life for my sheep” (John, 10-11). 
Our Saviour sacrificed His life for our redemption. He expects us to spend 
our lives in saving our souls. The salvation of our souls is the most impor- 
tant affair of our lives, because it is the object of our existence, and because 
our souls are most valuable. Prayer. 

I. THE Opject oF Our Existence.—1l. Our souls are immortal, (a) Defi- 
nition; (b) Explanation; (c) Proofs from reason, from Scripture; (d) Ap- 
plication. 2. God created us for Heaven. (a) He places before us life and 
death; (b) To be happy we must seek His friendship here and His reward 
hereafter; (c) Application, 

II. Our Souts Most VatuaBie.—l. Evident from Creation. (a) God 
made man to His likeness; (b) gave him a guardian angel. 2, Evident from 
Redemption. (a) Christ infallible in estimating the value of a soul; (b) 
Died for the redemption of every soul; (c) Testimony of St. Bernard; 3. 
Evident from the labors of the Church (a) Priests and Religious consecrate 
their lives to the salvation of souls; (b) Testimony of St. Francis Xavier. 

PERORATION.—Our souls are the immortal images of God. If we do not 
save them, we damn them. Example of a sinner, of a wise soul. Applica- 
tion. Appeal. 


My dearly beloved Brethren: Behold the Good Shepherd! Like 
ravenous wolves His enemies have attacked Him. He is bleeding 
from countless wounds, as He hangs upon the infamous gibbet of 
the Cross. He opens His blood-stained eyes and casts a loving 
glance upon you. He parts His bruised lips and says: “I lay down 
My life for My sheep.” He has created and redeemed us, without 
consulting us, as St. Augustine says, but He will not take us to 
heaven without our sincere cooperation. Heaven is our true home. 
We travel on the only sure way to it by seeking to know, to love, 
and to serve God. This is our destiny, the reason why God made 
us. By entering into God’s plan and cooperating in His design we 
make sure of our eternal salvation. This salvation of our souls is 
the most important affair of our lives, because it is the very object 
of our existence, and because our souls are most precious in them- 
selves. Let us ask the Good Shepherd to bless us with willing 
minds and docile hearts that we may appreciate the importance of 
saving our immortal souls! 

1. My friends, our souls are immortal. They are spirits that will 
live forever. Material things are subject to decay and death, but 
spirits will never die. The universal longing for immortality was 
planted in the human heart by God. It could not arise from error 
or misconception. The spirituality of the soul is quite evident 
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from our actions. The actions of inferior creatures are governed 
by fixed laws, which God has implanted in their very nature, 
When subjected to the same external conditions, a flower blooms 
to-day as it did at the dawn of creation, and birds build their nests 
in our age as their ancestors did in the garden of Eden. But we, 
with our intelligence and free will, can produce actions that trans- 
cend matter. We can form ideas, reason and deliberately exercise 
dominion over our human actions. And, if we thus produce the 
actions of spirits, the principle of life within us must be a spirit, 
though it is not revealed by the surgeon’s knife, nor by the chem- 
ist’s test-tube. This teaching of reason is emphasized by the Holy 
Ghost, who says: “God made man incorruptible, and to the image 
of His own likeness he made him” (Wis., ii, 23). Now, as the 
cradle and the grave of every one is in the vestibule of eternity, we 
should seriously meditate on those words of our Saviour in which 
He asks: “What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Matt., xvi, 26). For we 
“were not redeemed with corruptible things as gold or silver, but 
with the precious Blood of Jesus Christ” (1 Peter, i, 18-19). 

My Brethren, God said to the Israelites of old: “I place before 
thee this day life and good, and on the other hand death and evil“ 
(Deut., xxx, 15). He says the same to us to-day: “I place before 
you life and death.” We must enter eternity. Before us is the 
happiness of heaven, or the misery of hell. Every step we take, 
every breath we draw, brings us nearer the brink of eternity. Enter 
eternity we must. We cannot return to that nothingness from 
which God created us. We cannot stray so far away from Him 
that His all-seeing eye will not be upon us, or that His all-powerful 
hand cannot arrest us and bring us to judgment. We must go on 
in existence forever and forever, for “man shall go into the house 
of his eternity” (Eccles., xii, 5). We must now choose between 
an eternity in heaven and an eternity in hell. With death the time 
of our trial will come to an end. As we now sow, so shall we then 
reap. To encourage us to work for Heaven now, St. Paul said: 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man what things God hath prepared for them that love 
Him” (1 Cor., ii, 9). God was even more explicit when He said 
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to Abraham: “Fear not, I am thy protector, and thy reward ex- 
ceeding great” (Gen., xv, 1). The fact is that we can find our hap- 
piness only in God. In creating us He has implanted in our hearts 
a longing for an endless possession of an infinite good. This He 
alone can satisfy. St. Augustine acknowledged this longing when 
he said: “Thou hast created me, O God, and my heart will never 
rest till it rest in Thee!” If we are interested in our own happi- 
ness we will, therefore, not content ourselves with loving God in a 
negative way by striving to avoid sin. We will ever give Him 
the first place in our mind’s esteem and in our heart’s affection. 
We will resolutely turn away from all inordinate concupiscence 
and avoid the voluntary occasions of sin. Knowing that we can 
do nothing without God’s help, we should daily renew our conse- 
cration to Him and make Him the source of our strength, by fidelity 
in the practice of our devotions. 

2. Another reason, my dear Brethren, why the salvation of our 
souls should be the most important affair of our daily life is found 
in their objective value. We treasure an article in proportion to its 
intrinsic value. Even a child knows how to choose between a penny, 
a dime, and a dollar. Now, the fact is, our souls are the most valu- 
able things in this world. This is evident from the history of crea- 
tion. When God created the sun, the moon, and the earth, with 
its varied vegetable and animal life, He merely said: “Let them 
be,” but when He came to the creation of man, the Almighty con- 
sidered the work of so great importance that the three persons of 
the Blessed Trinity first held a consultation. Only then did they 
say: “Let us make man to our image and likeness” (Gen., i, 26). 
Again, in proportion to the value of an article we wish to send, 
we take precaution that it reaches its destination. A postal card 
may suffice for a message, but an article of importance we send by 
registered mail or entrust to the keeping of one of our own house- 
hold. Now, this precaution God took when He created your im- 
mortal soul and sent it on the journey to eternity. He entrusted 
it to the guardianship of an angel, one of His own household. 
Though Providence watches over the grass in the fields, the birds 
of the air, and the beasts of the forest, He entrusted man alone to 
the special protection of a guardian angel. 
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In the second place, the value of the human soul is evident from 
the work of the Redemption. You and I might go to a sale and 
later on regret the rashness of our purchase. But Jesus Christ is 
the God of infinite wisdom. He could make no mistake nor do a 
foolish thing. In the parable of the merchant who went into a far- 
off country in search of pearls He teaches us the objective value of 
human souls. For He Himself is that merchant, who left His 
starry throne in heaven and came into this country of misery and 
sin in search of the pearls of our immortal souls. And when He 
found them, defiled by original sin and steeped in the mire of ignor- 
ance and vice, He deliberately estimated their value as immortal 
images of His Father in Heaven. He then sold everything He had 
as man to buy those pearls. He sold His honor by allowing Him- 
self to be mocked, reviled and spit upon. He sold His liberty by 
permitting Himself to be taken prisoner. He sold His virginal 
flesh by submitting to a cruel scourging and an ignominious crown- 
ing with thorns. He sold His very life by consenting to die the 
shameful death of the Cross. Remember that He said: “No man 
taketh My life from Me: but I lay it down of Myself” (John, x, 
18). The great St. Bernard, therefore, truly says: “O Christian 
soul, do you wish to know your true value? Then go in spirit to 
Calvary’s heights. Consider the life of the Saviour on earth, His 
prayers, His labors, His sacrifices. Yes, estimate this human life 
of the Son of God at its true value, and you will find the value at 
which He has estimated your own soul in particular, for He gave 
this life for your redemption.” 

Finally, if we must have an object-lesson in our day to convince 
us of the importance of saving our immortal souls, we need but 
look at the Church which the Good Shepherd has instituted to carry 
on His work on earth. Behold not only those costly temples that 
have been erected by the faith and sacrifice of the faithful to give 
“glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will” (Luke, ii, 14), but concentrate your attention rather on those 
living temples of the Most High, those other Christs, priests and 
religious, who have consecrated their lives to the salvation of man- 
kind. With St. Peter they can say to the Master: “Behold we 
have left all things, and have followed Thee” (Matt., xvix, 23). 
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While other men and women were busy about many things, they 
thought of the one thing necessary. While others planned their 
own temporal happiness, they planned for the eternal happiness of 
all redeemed by the precious Blood of Jesus Christ. While many 
others spent their youth in pursuing the follies of life, they, like 
the Master, spent their time in prayer, in study, and in self-dis- 
cipline, to prepare themselves for their sublime ministry. Thanks 
to the ministry of the priest, you were born to the spiritual life in 
holy Baptism, cleansed from your actual sins in the tribunal of 
Penance, and nourished with the living bread that came down from 
Heaven. He is the Good Shepherd that ministers to you the count- 
less blessings of Jesus Christ during life, consoles you in the hour 
of death and hastens your entrance into Heaven. Behold that 
countless number of generous women that “follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth” (Apoc., xiv, 4). As the holy women in 
the Gospel ministered to the Saviour, so these minister to the least 
of His brethren to-day. They teach our children to know, to love, 
and to serve God. They adopt our orphans and cherish them with 
maternal love. Like true angels of charity they minister to the 
sick and the dying, and they shelter even the aged and the outcast 
and serve them with filial love. We read in the life of the great 
St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of India, that he said, when he learned 
that a child he had baptized had died: “If I had no other recom- 
pense for all my labors, privations and prayers than the assurance 
that a single soul, redeemed by the precious Blood of Jesus Christ 
has been saved, I would consider my life well spent.” 

Ah, my dearly beloved brethren, only when we consider the 
importance of salvation in the light of faith do our souls appear 
in their true perspective. In the balance of eternity the things that 
end with time dwindle into insignificance. God and the soul re- 
main. God is eternal; the soul is His immortal image. We now 
have time, grace and opportunity to save our souls. If now we 
hearken to the voice of the Good Shepherd we shall be happy for 
all eternity; if not, it were better for us if we had never been born. 
Judas was destined to save countless souls as an Apostle. By be- 
traying the Good Shepherd for a few pieces of silver he lost his 
own immortal soul. On the other hand, the good thief heard the 
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Master’s voice only when he saw Him dying at his side. Others 
had witnessed stupendous miracles, he beheld the Good Shepherd 
lay down His life for His sheep and humbly begged to be remem- 
bered. His faith was rewarded by the promise of Paradise. My 
friends, what are we prepared to do for our eternal happiness? 
St. Paul exhorts us to work out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling (Phil., 11, 12). If there is a lost sheep or one that is not of 
the fold among you, my hearers, I beg that one to listen to the voice 
of the Good Shepherd to-day. “Behold, now is the acceptable time; 
behold, now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor., vi, 2). 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother 
By the Rev. Wo. M. Dwyer 


SYNOPSIS.—The lesson of the Epistle applies, in the first place, to the honor and 
respect we owe to our parents. The parents often themselves the fault, 
by their treatment of their own aged parents, why children are disrespectful 
and without affection. The grievous misconduct of grown-up sons and 
daughters in their attitude to their old fathers and mothers. The punish- 
ment meted out to such under the Jewish law. The offense no less now. 
The exhortation of Ecclesiasticus to honor one’s parents. 

To-day’s Epistle is chiefly concerned, my dear brethren, with 
the courteous and honorable behavior which the Christian should 
exhibit to all men, and especially to those who are placed over him 
in the home, the Church and the State. Of those to whom we owe 
honor and respect the first, in the order of nature, are our parents. 
It is fitting, then, that we should devote a little time to-day, with 
the help of the Holy Ghost, to the consideration of this duty of 
honoring our parents, which is instinctive in our very nature and 
which God has placed in His positive law, in the fourth command- 
ment of the Decalogue. 

This rapid and independent age has almost eliminated the period 
of childhood. Our children are taught to think for themselves and 
to act for themselves at a very early age. They are apt to consider 
themselves emancipated from parental control at the very period 
of their lives when they need it most. When they obey they do so 
very often from a spirit of condescending love; or because they 
believe that the command laid upon them is reasonable. The old- 


fashioned respect, reverence and awe for parental authority, so 
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common among the children of a generation or two ago, is now, 
alas! becoming rather rare. ‘Lhe burden of responsibility in this 
matter must rest upon the parents who have failed to impress upon 
their offspring the tradition they themselves had received. Fur- 
thermore, many parents are woeiully lax in their own observance 
of this commandment. ‘They seem to think that the fourth com- 
mandment pertains only to minor children—that it simply means 
that little children are to obey the commands of their parents. They 
never think of applying the commandment to themselves and to 
their treatment of their old father and mother who live with them, 
forced, perhaps, by adverse circumstances to surrender their old 
home. ‘Lheretore, it is not of the obedience that is due from young 
children to their parents that | would speak to you this morning; 
but rather of that honor and respect that is due from children of an 
older growth, from youths and maidens, from men and women, in 
a word, from all children whose parents still survive. 

Disrespect towards one’s parents is sinful at any time, but it is 
doubly sinful when it is found in him who is no longer a child in 
years. It is to the grown-up child that the command: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother” is primarily directed. Let it be noted that 
the command does not say: Obey thy parents; for we can, and 
often do, outgrow the obligation of obedience. But we can never 
outgrow the obligation of respecting them. 

Few men possess the power of growing old gracefully. For 
most of us old age holds out no charms. Only the favored few can 
agree with the poet when he sings: 


“Grow old along with me; the best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


For the average mortal old age means the enfeebling of his facul- 
ties, intellectual and physical. The mind that was once so quick 
to grasp the pith of an argument now gropes blindly about, unable 
to lay hold of anything tangible. The memory that was wont to 
serve him so well can now scarcely remember from day to day. 
The eye that was once so keen, now peers uncertainly at its object, 
its vision indistinct and untrustworthy. The voice, once so resonant 
and clear, is now quavering and broken. The upright form is now 
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bent; the quick and sure step is slow and uncertain. The blood 
courses but sluggishly through his veins; and his whole body 
wherein his manhood’s prime vigor once held undisputed sway, is 
now the playground for a thousands imps of disease. The scenes of 
his once busy activity now know him no more. His voice is no 
longer heard in counsel ; his advice is sought no more. The friends 
and companions of his boyhood and manhood have dropped out of 
sight one by one. “And the names he loved to hear have been 
carved for many a year on the tomb.” He is, in very sooth, the last 
leaf on the tree, shaken and tossed about by every autumnal blast. 
Such is old age as we find it in the greater number of cases. 
There is but one unalloyed pleasure that the old may enjoy and that 
is the love, reverence and respect of their children. When this is 
denied them their lot is pitiable indeed. Too often children, who 
have married and are rearing a family of their own, think that they 
have done their full duty to their parents when they have given 
them a roof to shelter them, a corner by the hearth, and a place at 
the board. Even the untutored savage, who knows no God, does 
as much as this. The grown-up son, or daughter, who hides away 
his old mother or father when friends are to be entertained; who 
allows the mother who bore him, and the father who reared him, 
to pine away with lonesomeness, relegated to a corner, no effort 
made to enliven the tedium of the long and empty day, has little 
understanding of the meaning of the fourth commandment. Yet 
men and women who think themselves rather good Christians so 
conduct themselves. They are too busy, they tell themselves, earn- 
ing their livelihood to waste precious hours listening to the com- 
plaints of garrulous old age. They forget that when they were 
helpless infants their father and mother thought it not too great a 
task to spend, not hours, but years, in ministering to their slightest 
_ needs. They thought it not too great a task to break their repose 
at any and every hour to soothe a fretful babe; and that babe, now 
grown to manhood’s estate, exulting in his strength, thinks it too 
much to expect of him that he should spend an hour or two each 
day in the company of his parents, reading to them, or listening to 
them as they praise the times that are past. They may be whim- 
sical, they may be notional, they may be suspicious, they may be 
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garrulous—they may, in fact, be in their dotage; but, in any case, 
are they half the burden to us that we were to them in the days of 
our infancy? It is in this respect that even the best of us fail at 
times in the honor that is due our parents. We are not considerate 
enough to them: we do not consult with them. We think that our 
affairs cannot interest them; and, as a result, they feel that they 
are neglected and that their opinions are not worth asking. ‘“De- 
spised” is the most poignant epithet in Lear’s description of him- 
self. ‘A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man.” 

If it be a breach of the fourth commandment to neglect the com- 
fort of our parents and to be indifferent to them, what shall be said 
of those who are habitually impatient with their old father or 
mother, who sneer at their foibles, who are always ready with a 
bitter retort to their complaints, who even go so far as to bandy 
epithets with them? Such children are, of course, unnatural, but 
they are by no means rare. They are to be found in households 
of every grade in the social scale. They even consider themselves 
good Christians, because, forsooth, they go regularly to church; 
and they would feel themselves contaminated did they but brush 
ever so lightly against one of their less fortunate sisters, who has 
sinned against the sixth commandment and whose sin has found 
her out. Yet they themselves break the fourth commandment hab- 
itually, and if they confess it, they do so mechanically, with little 
or no effort at amendment. Under the ancient Theocracy of the 
Jews, when the laws were given by God Himself, such unnatural 
children—children, who so forgot their own flesh and blood as to 
turn upon the mother who bore them, and the father who, under 
God, was the author of their existence, and to heap upon them 
opprobium and contumely—were taken outside the gates of the 
city and stoned to death. Is the sin less grievous now than it was 
in days of old? Is the fourth commandment less binding now 
than it was then? Ah, no! If those who sin against this com- 
mandment to-day are not so summarily punished, they may well 
fear that they are but storing up for themselves wrath against the 
day of judgment. God’s curse still falls upon such children; and 
many a heartbroken old grandmother who feels herself to-day 
contumeliously treated by the children she nursed at her bosom 
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may find, if she will, in the suffering and sorrow that is her bitter 
portion now, the finger of God’s retribution, because of her treat- 
ment of her own parents in the days of her strength and activity. 

When charged with disrespect the unfilial child sometimes at- 
tempts to palliate his fault by assuring himself that he really loves 
his parents even if his words and actions do not always show it. 
But in this he deceives himself, for our words and actions must ever 
be the true index of our love, or of our lack of it. For true Chris- 
tian love, St. Paul tells us, “is patient, is kind; envieth not, dealeth 
not perversely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious; seeketh not her 
own; is not provoked to anger; thinketh no evil . . . beareth all 
things; . . . endureth all things.” If the love we claim to have 
for our parents squareth not with these words of St. Paul, then it is 
not love, but the mere instinct of affection that is common to most 
animals in the presence of those who begot them. 

Let me in conclusion read to you these words from the book of 
Ecclesiasticus, and let them, I beg you, sink deep into your hearts. 
Remember that they are the inspired words of Holy Writ, and there- 
fore have God for their author. 

“He that honoreth his mother is as one that layeth up a treasure. 
He that honoreth his father shall have joy in his own children, and 
in the day of his prayer, he shall be heard. He that honoreth his 
father shall enjoy a long life; and he that obeyeth the father shall be 
a comfort to his mother. He that feareth the Lord, honoreth his 
parents, and will serve them as his masters that brought him into the 
world. Honor thy father in work and word and all patience, that a 
blessing may come upon thee from him, and his blessing may remain 
in the latter end. The father’s blessing establishes the houses of the 
children, but the mother’s curse rooteth up the foundation. Glory 
not in the dishonor of thy father; for his shame is no glory to 
thee. For the glory of a man is from the honor of his father, and 
a father without honor is the disgrace of the son. Son, support 
the old age of thy father, and grieve him not in his life. And if his 
understanding fail, have patience with him and despise him not 
when thou art in thy strength; for the relieving of the father shall 
not be forgotten. . . . And in justice thou shalt be built up, and in 
the day of affliction thou shalt be remembered; and thy sins shall 
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melt away as the ice in the fair warm weather. Of what an evil 
fame is he that forsaketh his father, and he is cursed of God that 
angereth his mother.” 

Let these words of Holy Writ, my dear Brethren, sink deep into 
our hearts ; and let all of us, whose parents still survive, ponder them 
well. Examine your consciences well upon this much neglected 
fourth Commandment. If you have failed in any way to show due 
respect to your parents in the past, begin now to amend. “Honor 
thy father in work and word and all patience,” and thou needest 
not to fear unhappiness in thine own declining years; 

“But an old age serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Mystic Life 


By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


The Eucharist had just been instituted. Our dear Saviour was 
giving to the Apostles those thoughts of timely comfort, which John 
has preserved for us just as they welled from the Sacred Heart. 
He was soon to depart, and yet would continue to abide with them. 
He bade them not to be disheartened. 


“I will not leave you bereft. I am come to you. Yet a little while, and the 
world seeth me no more. But ye see me. For I live, and ye shall live. On that 
day shall ye know that I am in union with the Father, and ye with me, and I 
with you.”’—John, xiv, 18-20. 


Note well the form, “I am come to you.” How? Ina twofold 
way: By sacramental and by mystic presence, by the Eucharist and 
by grace. The world fails to see Jesus by this new presence. For 
the world are they that hate Christ. “If the world hate you, know 
ye that it hath hated me before you” (John, xv, 18). They that 
hate Jesus blind themselves to Him by the rejection of the light of 
grace. The Apostles are not so blind. They love Jesus. By the 
eyes of love, they see Him present sacramentally and mystically, 
even with greater certainty than by the eyes of the flesh they see 
Him present corporeally. And when, by the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, they shall live with the fulness of the life of love, then shall 
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they the better see Jesus living in the Eucharist by body and soul, 
and in the Church by grace; then shall they the better understand 
His substantial union with the Father in Heaven, and His accidental 
union by grace with the members of the mystic Christ, His Church. 

Yes, Jesus lives in His Church by the mystic life of love and 
grace. By this mystic life are we devoted to the Sacred Heart, 
Such is the Pauline as well as the Johannine tradition. The very 
same life of love makes us members of the mystic Christ whereby 
the physical Christ is our mystic Head. Both members and Head 
are vitalized by the life-giving principles of grace, inseparable from 
which is the virtue of love. Love is the soul of the mystic Christ. 
Hence all the members should be united in love one for the other, 
since they are vivified by the same dynamic force of the grace of 
Christ. 


_ “For just as in the one human body we have many parts, and each part has 
its own functions; even so we, many though we are, form but one body in the 
mystic union with Christ, and we are individually members one of another, and 
we have gifts that vary according to the grace given us. If prophecy, let it be 
used according to the analogy of the faith; if ministry, let it be in ministry; if 
one be a teacher, let the gift be used in teaching; if one be a counsellor, let the 
gift be used in counsel. Let the giver use his gift in simplicity; the superior 
with zest; him that sheweth mercy, in a cheerful spirit”’—Romans, xii, 4-8. 





Grace, as the soul or dynamic principle of life in the mystic 
Christ, includes all virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit which are 
implied by justification. Besides grace in this more general sense, 
there is also, in the soul of the just man, a grace called sacramental. 
It differs from non-sacramental grace, not by an intrinsic difference, 
but by an extrinsic relation. Sacramental grace gives to the soul 
the right to those actual graces which are needed for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of the Sacrament. Matrimony, for in- 
stance, purposes the mutual love and comfort of man and wife. 
Hence the sacramental grace of matrimony gives to a man the right 
to those actual graces which may be needed unto such mutual love 
and comfort. So it is with other sacramental graces. 

Is there anything in the Pauline figure of the mystic Christ to 
correspond with the sacramental grace in so far as it differs from 
grace in general? Anything other than the soul of the mystic 
Christ to indicate grace? Yes, the Fathers speak of sacramental 
grace as the blood; and of the Sacraments as the veins of the mystic 
Christ. Blood is the carrier of nourishment to the body. In like 
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manner grace, as a mystic blood, courses through the mystic veins 
and arteries—that is, through the Sacraments—to nourish the 
mystic Christ. 

Blood has two principal elements: a nutritive and a germ-fight- 
ing—the red corpuscle and the white. A cubic millimetre of blood 
contains about five million red, and ten thousand white corpuscles. 
The red blood corpuscle has a solid compound called hemoglobin, 
which is a carrier of oxygen to nourish the cells. By the hemo- 
globin are accomplished the complex processes of chemical change 
and interchange in the nourishment of the body. The white blood 
corpuscles, the leucocytes, protect the body from disease-producing 
micro-organisms. They are the army of the interior. They eat up, 
as it were, the bodies of invading bacteria. They are the body’s 
most important bulwark as a means of defense against the parasitic 
invaders of the blood. 

The mystic blood, which is sacramental grace, is somewhat anal- 
ogous to physical blood. It has its nutritive and fighting functions. 
The nutritive function of the mystic blood results in the virtues, 
the habitual share in divine nature, adoptive sonship of the heav- 
enly Father, and all the other wondrous effects of justification. 
The disease-fighting function of the mystic blood is the right it 
gives the soul to receive those actual graces which are necessary 
unto the purpose of the Sacrament. 

The soul of the mystic Christ may continue to vivify a member 
without the cooperation of the mystic blood. But that is not usual. 
As circulation of the blood is necessary for the union of the soul 
with the physical body, so is the twofold function of the mystic 
blood of sacramental grace necessary that a member of the mystic 
Christ continue in the mystic life of love. Without frequent Com- 
munion we should not have the right to those actual graces which 
are necessary unto our avoidance of sin. Without those actual 
graces—so to speak, the leucocytes of the mystic blood—disease 
germs would invade us, our disordered affections would lead us 
to sin. Moreover, without sacramental grace the mystic hemo- 
globin would not carry nutrition to the soul, and death by sin would 
result. “Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son 
of Man, ye shall not have life in you.” 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. THUENTE, O.P. 
VI. 
“Behold the Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the world.” 

The name Jesus was chosen by the Blessed Trinity, brought from 
Heaven by angels, given to the Saviour by the Blessed Mother. 
John, who baptized Jesus, gave Him a new name, “Lamb of God,” 
a name which describes more fully the word Jesus. ‘“‘Lamb’—lamb- 
like—is His disposition. ‘“God’—divinity—is His character. To 
take away the sins of the world is His mission. The Lamb of God 
took away the sins of the whole world, angels, men, and, in a gen- 
eral way, demons, by sacrificing Himself on the cross. The Lamb 
of God takes away our sins personally, individually, in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. The name of Jesus is light. “Jesus, true Light.” 
It enlightens every man to see his sinfulness. The name of Jesus 
is Love. “Jesus, lover of us.”” It makes the heart contrite and 
repentant. Jesus, “Lamb of God.” His lamb-like gentleness invites 
us to confess. 


By nature we are proud. Pride makes us spiritually blind. The 
Pharisees illustrate well this spiritual blindness. They saw Jesus, 
but they knew Him not. Jesus came to them, His own, not to judge 
but to save them; but they received Him not. Jesus preached to 
them the Kingdom of Heaven, but hearing they did not understand. 
“Spare us, Jesus,” from such blindness. The spiritual life of their 
souls was wounded with a thousand mortal wounds. Jesus, know- 
ing what is in man, spoke to them plainly. “You are like to whited 
sepulchres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, but within 
are full of dead men’s bones, and of all filthiness” (Matt. xxiii, 27). 
They entered the temple and thanked God that they were not 
sinful like other men. That is the blindness from which we ask 
the Lamb of God to spare us. 


Knowing in a general way that we “indeed appear to men just,” 
we 


” 


but inwardly appear to God “full of hypocrisy and iniquity, 
invoke the holy name, Jesus, true light, like the blind man who 
cried: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!” “Lord, make 
that I see!” The blind man saw; he saw Jesus. He saw the 
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Lamb of God. “He followed Jesus and glorified God.” To see 
Jesus, “Model of Virtues,” helps to see one’s sinfulness. He is the 
“Sun of Justice’ which reflects the blackness of our injustice. When 
Peter saw the greatness of the goodness of Jesus, he fell on his 
knees and said: “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” 
When Mary Magdalene saw Jesus, the purity of His soul, she saw 
the virtue, dignity, and beauty she had lost, and fell upon her knees 
and wept. When the thief on the cross saw Jesus and heard His 
last words of love and mercy, he saw not only the innocence of 
Jesus, he saw the full justice of his own condemnation. Thus 
Jesus’ true Light enlightens every man who prays, “Lamb of God 
—Hear us, O Jesus.” 

The sinful woman at Jacob’s well saw Jesus, listened to Him, re- 
turned to the city, and said: “Come and see a man who has told me 
all things whatsoever I have done.’”’ May that Jesus tell us all things 
whatsoever we have done. 

To see one’s sinfulness is not sufficient to obtain forgiveness. 
Judas saw his sin and most probably died in sin. The sinful heart 
must be humble and contrite. Perfect contrition is perfect love. 
In a heart perfectly contrite, perfectly loving, there is no sin. The 
very name of Jesus, Lamb of God, understood as the Baptist under- 
stood it, invoked with faith and childlike confidence, touches the 
heart, softens the heart, and fills it with humble, deep contrition. 
Jesus is love, bleeding love, wounded love, pleading love, love unto 
the end. The heart that sees that it is thus loved begins to feel 
love. If love alone does not touch the hardened heart sufficiently, 
the thought of Jesus, “Sun of Justice,” “just Judge,” will inspire 
a holy fear, a fear that turns the soul away from sin and makes a 
soul cling to God. The robber on the cross might not have re- 
pented so perfectly; if he had not realized so plainly the eternal 
truth. I am dying—I am facing judgment—eternity—in Heaven, 
or eternity in hell. That realization of being under condemnation 
by man and by God, and justly so, was the beginning of his contri- 
tion—the beginning of his conversion. That holy fear led him to 
the wisdom of imploring mercy. “Remember me.” The very 
thought of Jesus—Jesus good to penitent souls—Jesus, Lamb of 
God, going after the lost lamb, must make us pray, “Have mercy 
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on us, O Jesus.” “O Lord, grant us to have a perpetual fear and 
a perpetual love of thy Holy Name.” 

A contrite heart confesses easily, is anxious to confess. Jesus 
is a Lamb, and no one fears a lamb. To know that Jesus is a 
Lamb means to go to Him and ask Him to take away our sins. 
The soul cannot rest until it has done that, and the soul finds rest 
when it has done that. The prodigal child feels the need of return- 
ing and confessing. When the robber heard the Lamb pray: 
“Father, forgive,” he frankly, publicly confessed himself guilty of 
the sins for which he had been condemned, and immediately the 
Lamb of God took away all his crimes so completely that he, the 
outcast of men, was worthy to be with Christ in Heaven. 

Who can thus honor the Holy Name, by meditating on the Lamb 
of God without humbly confessing to a priest, representing the 
Lamb of God, to hear the words: “Go in peace. Your sins are for- 
given”? Who can thus obtain forgiveness of sins without follow- 
ing the Lamb and glorifying His name? 





STORY-SERMONETTES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepErtcK A. REUTER 


EASTER SUNDAY 
EASTER JOYS 


My dear Children: To-day all Christendom is filled with joy and 
gladness; and in every land is heard the oft-repeated Allelulia. In 
all tongues and climes hymns of praise and thanksgiving ascend to 
the throne of God. 

Why this joy? It is on this day the voice of God is heard assur- 
ing us that the dead can and will rise again, to enter upon a new 
and never-dying life. Sometimes a little child dies. That only 
means that the beautiful angel-like spirit which is in each one of 
us has left this child’s body and flown up to God in heaven. It is 
bitter for us to lose those we love, but they are happy to go to God. 
We know that this is true, because after Jesus had died on the cross, 
after His body had been laid in the grave, His spirit came back to 
His body, to show us that if we are God’s children death is nothing 
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to be afraid of. This is the day Jesus came back to tell His dear 
friends that they must not be sad because He died. 

You have just learned from the gospel how soldiers were placed 
near the grave to guard it, but the second night, towards morning, 
when it was beginning to get light, there was a noise and a shaking 
of the ground, and a beautiful angel came down from heaven and 
rolled the huge rock back from the cave. The soldiers trembled 
with fear and ran away. 

Among the friends who came to visit Jesus at the tomb was 
Mary Magdalen. She had loved Jesus with all her heart, for He 
had been very good to her, making her life, which had been sinful 
and bad, sweet and good. She came to find the grave empty, and 
leaving the spot with a heavy heart she turned back. On her way 
out she met a man in the garden. Her eyes were so full of tears 
that she could not see plainly, and she supposed that He was the 
gardener. He asked her: “Why weepest thou?’ She answered: 
“Sir, if thou hast borne Him away, tell me where thou hast laid 
Him?” : 

Then the man said, in a voice she knew and loved more than any 
voice on earth, “Mary!” Who do you think it was? It was Jesus, 
and when she heard His voice she turned, and knelt at His feet, 
crying with great joy, “Master!” 

So Jesus came to His disciples, to one by one, or two or three 
together. And at last they all knew that He was really risen from 
the dead—that He was alive. And they learned, too, what we must 
learn and never forget, that as Jesus rose from the dead, so we and 
all those we love rise also. Sometimes when we go to sleep at night 
it is dark and stormy and we feel tired and fearsome, but when we 
wake in the morning the sky is blue, the sun is shining and we are 
cheerful. Dying is very much like this; falling to sleep here, when 
our course is run, and we are tired after all our trials and tribula- 
tions, and waking in heaven with Jesus. 

That is why Jesus came back on that Easter morning after He 
had died on the cross; to show us that death is nothing to be afraid 
of, for it means going to be with Him. 

When the pagans were leading St. Pionius to the place of martyr- 
dom, they were surprised to see the joy that lighted up his counte- 
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nance, and how eagerly he ran towards the place of His death. 
“What makes you so happy?” they asked him, “and why do you run 
forward with so much eagerness to death?” “You are mistaken,” 
answered the martyr, “I am not going to death; I am about to 
begin a life that will never end.” This is how the saints spoke of 
what the world calls death. 

However long or sweet may be the pleasure of the draught of 
life, and health, and prosperity, all finally come to the one bitter 
drop at the bottom of the cup. And that is death. The Church, 
the divinely instituted Guardian of God’s word, tells us that Christ 
has conquered death. All who die shall rise again from the dead, 
because our Saviour Jesus Christ, first of all, rose from the dead, and 
promised that the change of a similar resurrection should come upon 
all mankind. Bitter as death may be, the hope of the resurrection 
is a complete antidote. A “happy death” is a common saying among 
Catholics. It is a resurrection to eternal life. 

In the life of the holy martyr Pamphilius we read that many 
pagans who saw the great joy that filled the Christians, when they 
were condemned to die for Jesus Christ, wondered how they could 
be so happy. And when they were told that it was because they 
were so soon to see God in heaven and to enjoy the happiness God 
had prepared for them, they also wished to become Christians, 
that they might share in that happiness. 

They had not long to wait for the martyr’s crown. For the 
Prefect of Cesarea, hearing of what had taken place, sent soldiers 
to bring them before him. One of the first questions he put to them 
was: “What country do you belong to?” “Our country is heaven,” 
was the answer; “it is there where our God and our Saviour dwells. 
After He had suffered and died, and rose again from the dead, He 
went up to heaven to prepare a place for us. So heaven is our home.” 

The Prefect was very angry at the tone of confidence in which 
they said these words and commanded them to suffer the most in- 
human tortures. 

Children, many Catholics think so much of the world that they 
seem to forget that the world is not their proper goal. Judging 
from the lives of some Christians, a person would not think that 
they ever think of death. 
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Many years ago there was a certain lord who kept a fool in his 
palace, as many great men did for their amusement in those days. 
Now, this lord had given the fool a staff and charged him to keep 
it till he met with one that was a greater fool than himself, bidding 
him, if he met with such a one, to deliver the staff to him. Not 
many years after, the lord fell sick, and, indeed, was sick unto death. 
The fool came to see him, and the sick master told him that he 
would shortly leave him. “And where art thou going?” said the 
fool. “Into another world,” said the master. “And when wilt thou 
return; ina month?” “No,” said the master. “Ina year?” “No.” 
“When, then?” “Never, never.” “And what provision hast thou 
made,” said the fool, “for thy entertainment in the place where thou 
art going?” “Alas! none at all.” “What!” said the fool, “none 
at all? Here, take my staff. Art thou going to dwell there forever, 
and hast made no orders for thy comfort in a place from which thou 
wilt never return? Take my staff, for I am not guilty of any such 
folly as this.” 

Children, we will ask ourselves, have I a right to participate in 
the Easter joy of to-day, or am I only making an outside show, 
while my conscience tells me I am a hypocrite? What kind of a 
life would I rise to on the day of resurrection if I died to-night? 
What would Jesus Christ find in me that looks like Him, and there- 
fore give me a share in His glorious resurrection? Dear Children, 
that is what He wants to find in us all. Let us now rise from all 
that is deadly or corrupt in the life we are leading, and Jesus will 
be sure to find in us what will entitle us to a resurrection to eternal 
happiness. 


First SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Hoty MELopIEs oF LOVE 


My dear Children: On two different occasions Christ said to His 
Apostles, “Peace be to you.” Peace is one of the most precious of 
all earthly goods and without it men cannot be contented or happy. 
We can say with truth that he who has peace is happy. 

A light-hearted shepherd-boy was tending sheep, one bright 
spring morning, in a flowery valley, between wooded hills, and 
singing and skipping about for very joy. The prince of the coun- 
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try, who happened to be hunting in the district, saw him, called him, 
and said: “Why are you so peaceful and happy, my little fellow?” 

The boy did not know the prince and replied: “Why should I 
not be happy and at peace with the world? Our most gracious 
prince himself is not richer than I am.” “Indeed!” said the prince; 
“let me hear all that you have.” “Why,” replied the boy, “the sun 
in the bright blue sky shines as pleasantly for me as for the prince, 
and hill and valley are as green for me as for him. I value my 
hands more than a hundred thousand crowns, and I would not sell 
my eyes for all the jewels in the prince’s treasury. In addition to 
this, I have all that I desire; because I never wish for anything more 
than I need. Can you say that the prince has more?” The good 
prince laughed, made himself known to the lad, and said: “You 
are right, my good boy; and the prince perfectly agrees with you.” 

What salt is to food, peace is to life. The best dishes do not 
taste well when salt has been omitted in their preparation, and all 
we may possess, good health, great riches, honor and reputation, 
cannot constitute happiness without peace. What an unhappy home 
where father and mother do not agree. As soon as they open 
their eyes in the morning, anger and bitterness arise with them, 
and they quarrel from morning till night. In consequence of such 
discord families are often reduced to poverty. If there be a happy 
life it is a peaceable life. Nothing tends so much to make life sweet 
and agreeable as peace. 

On the banks of a certain river which flows through the southern 
part of this country there was, in the year 1834, a village of huts 
erected by negroes. Through the zeal of missicnary fathers who 
dwelled there, many embraced the Catholic religion. So long as the 
good fathers remained, these poor negroes gave great edification by 
their fervor and piety, but when the fathers left, this fervor began 
to diminish. Strife arose and evil tongues made trouble, especially 
between a certain man and his wife, and their quarrel was carried 
so far that they even refused to eat at the same table. Their unholy 
conduct became a source of scandal to the community. 

When one of the missionaries happened to visit the village he 
was informed of the quarrel of this couple. He directed that they 
should be brought before him and said unto them: “My children, 
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you must mutually forgive each other. Jesus Christ commanded 
that you should love one another. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
therefore, forget the past and renew the love you formerly had for 
each other.” 

The missionary’s words caused a great change of heart to come 
upon them, and they exclaimed: “O Father, it is true that we have 
sinned, and we humbly ask God’s pardon.” Then, turning towards 
his wife, the husband said: “I forgive you; will you also forgive 
me?” “From my heart!” she answered. 

The good Father fervently thanked God for this happy change. 
“My children,” he said, “I feel assured that from this time your 
lives will be full of peace and harmony.” The solemn promise they 
had made was sincere, as was proved by their fidelity in keeping it. 

Children, we must learn to preserve peace by being patient with 
others. Each and every one of us has his faults. None of us are 
saints. We may find many things in our companions hard to bear; 
we must look up to Jesus and the saints, who endured the greatest 
insults with heavenly patience. 

There was a little girl whose name was Louise. One evening 
after her good mother had tucked her into bed and kissed her good- 
night, she said: “I was a peace-maker to-day, mamma.”’ “A what, 
dear?” said her mother, who had never heard her use that big word 
before. “A peace-maker,” said Louise. “You know what that 
means, mamma, don’t you?” “But how were you a peace-maker, 
Louise? I did not know there was any quarreling.” “Oh, it was 
not anything like that,” said Louise; “it was just that I knew some- 
thing and didn’t tell it.” Then, of course, her mother knew that 
her little daughter had heard some mean, naughty story about one of 
her little friends and had kept it to herself and told no one. In the 
same, beautiful way, you and I, like little Louise, can be peace- 
makers. We can suppress bad stories by not telling them. We can 
kill bad thoughts by not harboring them. We can be silent about 
the bad, and think and speak and feel only about the good. 

The blessing of peace shows itself when we share the joy and 
sorrow of our fellow man, sharing happiness and pain like the 
members of one large family. Sympathy unites the hearts, whilst 
the want of sympathy separates them. Oh, how it does hurt us to 
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see those who are near and dear to us care nothing about our wel- 
fare. 

Felix Mendelsohn was one of the greatest musicians of the world, 
His beautiful music is loved and played wherever people love and 
play music. One day he went to an old cathedral where there was 
a wonderful organ. Felix had often had a desire to play it. On 
entering the sacred edifice he found an old man in charge of every- 
thing around the church. He asked permission to play the organ, 
but the old man shook his head, and said, “No, no, no, that can 
never be” ; no stranger can ever be permitted to play that wonderful 
instrument. Mendelsohn begged so hard to be allowed to play that 
at last the old man gave his consent and the great musician began 
to play. The man listened and never in all his life had he heard 
such wonderful music. 

Now, boys and girls, your life and mine are just like a great 
music instrument. There often comes One to us who asks permis- 
sion to make use of our talents and of our time. He is not a 
stranger. His name is Jesus, and if we let Him, He will bring 
forth from our lives the most beautiful music. He will turn our 
discords into peace, and fill all life with harmony and happiness. 

Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God. These words show how dear to God is the cause of peace, 
since our Lord pronounces blessed those who promote it, and de- 
clares that they are the true children of His heavenly Father. Peace 
with God and peace with one another. Whoever, therefore, pro- 
motes this two-fold peace by converting the sinner to God, and by 
healing or preventing quarrels among men, inherits this blessing, 
and shows himself to be a true disciple of Jesus and child of God. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE Goop SHEPHERD 


My dear Children: On many occasions our divine Lord described 
Himself as the Good Shepherd. You all know what a shepherd is; 
he is the man who takes care of the sheep. 

Wherever you see a flock of sheep you are sure to find the shep- 
herd. When he takes them from one pasture to another he leads 
them. Whenever the shepherd and his flock must remain out of 
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doors all night, the sheep will go to rest on the ground under the 
stars, but the shepherd cannot go to sleep; he must watch to see 
that no harm befalls his flock, that no wolf nor bear creeps up in 
the darkness and carries off a sheep or lamb. But it happened one 
day that the shepherd lost a sheep. When he and the flock reached 
the sheep-fold in the evening he counted the sheep as they ran in, 
and whereas there had been a hundred when he led them out in the 
morning, there were now only ninety-nine; the hundredth was not 
there, it was lost. It was dark by that time and storming, but with- 
out hesitation the shepherd went back over the rough way, leaving 
the ninety-nine. He carried a lantern in his hand, and he called 
softly to the lamb as he went. When he got to a deep ravine he 
heard something. It was the bleating of the little lamb, which had 
fallen down among the rocks. 

Down the shepherd climbed. It was hard work, for it was 
dark among the rocks. But the shepherd did not mind. It was even 
harder work getting back, with the little lamb on his shoulders, but 
he was happy, because he had found the lost lamb. He rejoiced all 
the way back in the darkness and in the storm. When he reached 
home he called to his friends. ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my lamb which was lost.” 

It was Jesus who told this story. He wanted to show them how 
much He loved every one of us. We are all His sheep, His little 
lambs, and He is the great Shepherd. He loves us even more than a 
good shepherd loves his sheep. He can save us from-worse things 
than wolves, and when one of us does wrong, that one is the little 
lamb that gets lost. But if we call to Him He comes and carries 
us back in His arms to grace and virtue. 

Now if Jesus is so good a shepherd, nothing is more just than 
that we should endeavor to be good sheep, and the only way we 
can be good sheep is to play the part of a good guardian over our 
own souls. Oh, value your soul and keep it as the apple of your 
eye, that you may not lose it. Watch and pray, for there are many 
perils of your soul. Guard your senses, especially your eyes, turn 
them away from sin. Value your soul more highly than all earthly 
goods, and be always resolved to make any and every sacrifice for 
its salvation. 
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St. Agnes was born about the year 292. Her parents were very 
rich, and they were also good Christians, and brought up their only 
child in the fear of God. When she was about twelve years old, a 
pagan met her coming home from school, and tempted her to sin, 
promising her many valuable jewels. But Agnes rejected the temp- 
tation, and told him to be gone, for she would never offend God 
for anything in the world. 

The young man was very angry, and he denounced her to the 
pagan judge as being a Christian. When the judge told her that 
torture and death was the fate of Christians, Agnes boldly an- 
swered: “Never will I consent to offend my God by sin, and joy- 
fully will I suffer the loss of all things rather than lose my soul.” 
The firmness of the child filled the judge with wonder, but also with 
great wrath, and he handed her over to Aspasius, one of his under- 
lings that he might put her to death. 

Aspasius commanded a great fire to be kindled, to burn her alive. 
But God was pleased to work a wonder, for when Agnes was 
thrown into the fire, the flames made room for her without touching 
her. The pagans standing near, however, were devoured by the 
flames. St. Agnes prayed to God, that now, since she had confessed 
His holy Name, He would be pleased to take her to Himself in 
heaven. When she had finished her prayer the fire suddenly went 
out. Then Aspasius gave orders that the executioner should cut 
her neck with a sword. The executioner gave her a fatal blow, and 
her happy soul went at once to her God in Heaven, Whom she so 
tenderly loved. 

Our soul is a pearl beyond all price. Like Agnes we should be 
willing to suffer all rather than stain it by sin. She gave to you 
children a good example how to be a good shepherd of your soul. 

Children, we, as faithful followers of the Good Shepherd, must 
do His bidding and carry out His plan of work. In the Holy 
Catholic Church He feeds His sheep with the bread of His divine 
Word, and in Holy Communion with His own Flesh and Blood. 

As good shepherds we must pasture our soul, that is, we must 
furnish it with whatever is necessary for the preservation of its 
supernatural life. We must feed our soul with the word of God. 
The word of God enligthens us; it strengthens us to overcome all 
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obstacles in the way of salvation; it comforts in tribulations and 
raises thoughts to heavenly things. Listen with pleasure to the 
word of God, and make it the rule of your life. 

We must feed our soul with Holy Communion, for this is the best 
and most nutritious nourishment. It is Holy Communion that in- 
creases sanctifying grace, weakens the evil inclinations, and fortifies 
us with supernatural strength to overcome all temptations. All 
pious Christians deem themselves happy to be able to go frequently 
to Communion. Children, be not hirelings, who let their sheep 
hunger and languish, but be good shepherds and feed your soul; go 
to Holy Communion as often as your confessor considers you 
worthy. 

Let us be good shepherds of our soul. Our soul is the most pre- 
cious treasure we possess, for it is created in the image of God and 
destined to enjoy eternal life in heaven. 


Tuirp SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Our Lorp’s FAREWELL 


My dear Children: Our dear Lord made a farewell speech to 
His Apostles before ascending to Heaven. He gave His Apostles 
His last lessons and instructions. “In a little while,” Jesus says, 
“you shall see me in the land of peace and joy. I precede you to 
prepare a place for you.” Children, you are young and you are look- 
ing forward to a long life. Yet, you must remember, from the cradle 
to the grave it is only a “little while.” How quickly do forty, fifty 
or sixty years pass by. And if we compare our life to eternity, 
what is it? Not so much as a drop of water compared to the 
ocean. Thousands and millions of years are hardly a moment 
when compared to eternity. Truly, our life here below is a little 
while. And this little while of our earthly life is of infinite im- 
portance, because eternity depends on it. If we serve God during 
this little while with fervor and constancy, we shall receive for 
our reward the everlasting happiness of Heaven; but if we serve 
the world, the flesh and the devil, eternal woe await us in hell. 


When St. Aloysius had been ill for a long time, the physician, 
seeing that he was drawing near his end, told him that he could 
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not depend on more than eight days to live. Just then one of his 
companions came into the room where St. Aloysius lay. “Oh!” 
he cried out with great joy, “did you hear the news? The doctor 
has just told me I cannot live longer than eight days. Oh! come, 
let us sing a hymn of joy to thank God: the danger of losing my 
soul will soon be past.” 

He then wrote a letter to his mother, in which he said: “My 
dearest mother, I have good news to give you to-day, and I am sure 
you will rejoice with me. I am now near the end of my life,—near 
the time when there shall be no longer any danger of my losing my 
soul. As for myself, I look upon death as the greatest blessing 


God could bestow upon me, and I ask you to join me in thanking 
Him.” 





Children, what a joyful moment it will be for you, if, at the 
last day of your life, when the moment of your judgment comes, 
you hear these words from the lips of the Great Judge: “Come, 
thou blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom which was pre- 


pared for thee from the foundation of the world.” Yet, those who 
persevere till the end of their lives in the service of God shall one 
day most certainly hear these blessed words. 

Just for a little while we enjoy temporal goods, such as money, 
honors, comfort. How perishable is beauty; it is just like a flower, 
it appears to-day in all its splendor and to-morrow it withers and 
falls blighted to the ground. How fickle are riches, money, real 
estate, and stocks! They can be taken from us by bad men or lost 
by mishaps. How fleeting are honors and dignities! The wheel 
of fortune ever turns; to-day you may be in the first place and to- 
morrow you may be shifted to the last place. How foolish to 
plunge ourselves into eternal perdition for the sake of the fleeting 
and vain goods of the world. 

On my travels through the West I met a young boy who was 
dressed like a soldier. He was only about thirteen years old, and I 
said to him, “Why, little fellow, how does it happen that you are 
a soldier?” “I’m not a soldier,” he said very proudly, “I am a 
scout.” And sure enough, that’s just what he was, with his soldier- 
suit and his strong staff. 

Of course you know what a scout is. A scout is taught to be 
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manly, to serve his country, to love God and to do a good tum 
every day. He is taught to know the weather signs, to find his 
way at night by the stars, to track men and animals, to hide him- 
self, to signal across the water and from hilltops, to make tents 
and fires and camp beds, to sleep in the open air, and a thousand 
other useful things. But the great principle he has to observe is 
to do a kind act every day. 

The motto of all scouts is, “Be prepared.” It is a good motto. 
If you are going to do the world’s work, you must have steady 
nerves and strong muscles. If you are going to take your part in 
the battle for peace and purity, you must have educated brains and 
trained minds. If you are going to help God make the world bet- 
ter, you must prepare yourself for service and be ready when He 
calls. It took Jesus thirty years’ preparation to get ready to do 
three years’ work. 

See to it that you do not waste your play-days, but get a strong 
body while you are a boy. Don’t waste your school days, but get 
a strong mind before it is too late. Don’t waste your church and 
Sunday school days, but get ready a strong heart, and conscience, 
and character, so that you will be ready when God calls you. God 
will surely call you. Do not be afraid of that. Only be sure you 
are ready when He does call. “Be prepared.” 

During his whole life upon earth Christ was going to the Father. 
Children, may we be able to say with confidence, when about to die: 
I go to the Father. We shall be able to do so, if now we go to 
the Father; if we frequently and with joy think of the Father, 
love to hear His holy word, diligently visit Jesus in the tabernacle, 
pray devoutly, and walk in the way of His commandments. Ex- 
amine yourselves and see whether in such a manner you go to the 
Father. How deplorable would be your lot if all your life you 
were on your way to the devil. Do you not shudder at the thought 
of being obliged at the end of your life to say: “I go to the devil”? 
May the God of mercy preserve us all from such a calamity. 

When St. Teresa was a little girl, not more than seven years old, 
she used to spend much of her time with her little brother Roderick 
in reading the Lives of the Saints. The thought of eternity made 
a deep impression upon their young hearts, and they were never 
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tired of repeating these words: “Forever, for ever, for ever! What! 
shall the blessed see and enjoy God for ever!” When they read the 
history of the monks and hermits, they wished like them, to abandon 
all for God, and tried to build themselves little hermitages in their 
father’s garden, but being only small and weak, they were not able 
to finish them. It was the history of the martyrs, however, which 
filled them with the greatest delight. It seemed to them that the 
martyrs had purchased Heaven very cheaply, since by short suffer- 
ings they had secured eternal joys. They wished that they could 
do the same, and one day set out severally from home and left the 
city, intending to make their way to the country of the Moors, 
to become martyrs. It was, of course, wrong to do this without 
even asking their parents’ permission. As they went along, pray- 
ing with great fervor, they were met by one of their uncles, and 
he brought them back to their mother, who was in a state of great 
distress. Teresa did not escape without a scolding; but Almighty 
God was, no doubt, pleased with her innocent fervor and forgave 
her for her fault. 

Look upon the Apostles; great was their sorrow for the loss of 
Jesus, but after three days it was turned into joy, and now they 
are enthroned in Heaven and enjoy, after the tribulations of this 
short earthly life, the blessed happiness of Heaven. Take, then, 
your cross upon your shoulders, and carry it courageously after 
Jesus, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take 
from you. 





Book Rebiews 


Contact With the Other World. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(The Century Co., New York.) 

In this his latest book Dr. Hyslop reviews the most recent evidence as 
to communication with the dead. After considering the history of the ques- 
tion both in ancient and modern times, the author passes on to discuss the 
problems it involves, evidence, human personality, telepathy and similar 
phenomena. All these subjects he treats from the standpoint of the most 
recent scientific investigation, and gives us much valuable information re- 
garding the newest developments of these phenomena. Next he considers 
the evidence of survival from experiences of well-known persons in this 
life and from “communications” from them after they had passed beyond. 
Dr. Hyslop considers it proved that messages have been delivered and re- 
ceived from the departed in the cases he quotes and that survival is thereby 
scientifically established; but he acknowledges that not all investigators 
will grant his conclusion. 

It is a source of ever-increasing wonderment to a reflecting mind, that 
has not been perverted by prejudice or blinded by evil influences, that the 
spiritists refuse to consider or positively reject the unshakeable evidences 
for a future life that are afforded by Christianity, and adhere at the same 
time with such willing tenacity to the delusive and shadowy reasons that 
spiritism is said to afford. 

Dr. Hyslop and other spiritists with him have come to regard multiple 
personality and some kindred mental disorders as caused by an invasion 
from malign spirits. Is it not strange they do not suspect something of 
the same kind in the contradictory, trivial and frequently evil communica- 
tions that come through the mediums? Their whole reasoning for survival 
is made defective and is invalidated because they do not take this possibility 
into account. 

Relying on his experiences with what he considers cases of obsession, 
the author says that the Christian Church will have to take up again the 
abandoned doctrine of demoniac possession. It is remarkable that he seems 
not to know that Catholics have never repudiated that doctrine. But spirit- 
ism has certainly accomplished something if it has led non-Catholics to 
admit the existence of evil spirits or demons and the possibility of their 
interference in human affairs. 


Father Duffy’s Story. By Francis P. Duffy, Chaplain of 165th Infantry. 
With an historical Appendix by Joyce Kilmer. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York.) 

Father Duffy and the Sixty-ninth Regiment are synonymous terms. 
Without the chivalrous, energetic soggarth, the regiment would lose some 
of its integrity. The War Department might rechristen the old organiza- 
tion “the 165th Infantry” and promote the chaplain to divisional honors 
with the rank of Major, but in the hearts and minds of the American people 
it is still the “Fighting 69th of New York and Father Duffy.” 

In kindly and sympathetic fashion he tells the story of the famous outfit, 
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from the mobilization at the armory until its return from France. As 
Joseph I. C. Clarke in his charming ballad, “The Fighting Race,” has im- 
mortalized the valor of Erin’s sons on many a bloody field, so Father Duffy 
has written a prose Odyssey relating the sorrows and triumphs, “the gray 
days and the gold,” of the descendants of the heroes of Fontenoy, Cremona, 
Waterloo, Yorktown and Fredericksburgh. His native humor lights up 
every page, yet the melancholy chord is ever present, as the sympathetic 
heart mourns for the sons who fell in battle, and keep the eternal vigil 
beneath the French sod. The tear and the smile commingle until they 
blend in the rainbow of peace and victory. 

The book is simply written, in the style of a diary. Every page is filled 
with names, for the extraordinary author knew every man in the original 
regiment. He ministered to their spiritual wants, followed them to battle, 
administered the consolations of religion to the dying, conveyed the 
wounded to the dressing-stations and buried the heroes who had fallen on 
the field of honor. “We fought the Germans two long tricks in the 
trenches.” “We had to add an extra foot” (to the staff of the flag) “to 
get on the nine furls that record our battles in this war.” And in the 
trenches and on the field, Father Duffy was always with his men. The 
French government awarded him the Croix de Guerre, his own country 
gave him the Distinguished Service Cross and the Distinguished Service 
Medal. These honors, however, are only the apotheosis of the heroism of 
the regiment. New York City loves and honors the old regiment and its 
chaplain. Their fame, however, is not local. Two continents add their 
meed of praise to the many decorations bestowed on priest and soldiers. 
This story is neither personal nor ephemeral. It redounds to the glory 
of the two million men who crossed the seas at their country’s call, and 
will teach our American people, through the ages to come, the true story 
of their heroism and sacrifice. The appendix, written by Joyce Kilmer, poet 
and lecturer, who left home and family to follow the fortunes of war and 
sleeps the last great sleep on Gallic soil, furnishes another thrill to this 
most interesting yet sorrowful recital. It is one of the best written and 
most fascinating of war books and should be on the shelf of every library 
and in every home however humble. Father Duffy’s story is a war classic. 


Bolshevism: Its Cure. By David Goldstein and Martha Moore Avery. 
(Boston School of Political Economy, Boston, Mass.) 

Democratic Industry. A Practical Study in Social History. By Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 

The conclusion of the World’s War has brought social revolution and 
industrial upheaval in its wake. The disintegration of the Russian Empire 
and the rise of the Soviet power, disputes between capital and labor and 
the accompanying strikes and disturbances, have emboldened the Social- 
ists and other radical agitators to attempt the conquest of the entire world. 
Sensible men and patriots have felt the lure of their insinuating appeals, 
and even in our own Republic the problem has threatened to assume large 
proportions. These two books, coming at an opportune time, lay bare the 
nefarious schemes of the so-called reformers with Bolshevism as the pana- 
cea for every evil, and reveal its hideousness and impracticability. 

Bolshevism: Its Cure shows that the Red International, as its followers 
call themselves, regards the Catholic Church—the Black International, they 
style her—as their staunchest foe. Bolshevism threatens civil society, social 
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intercourse and the domestic sphere. It repudiates the sanctity of marriage, 
asserts sex freedom and advocates easy methods of divorce. It aims to 
debauch the army and navy, to corrupt the school children, and, by intrigue 
and violence, to overthrow the civil, religious and social fabric of the 
United States. These charges of the authors are not based on bigotry nor 
falsehood, but are drawn from the writings of the Socialistic leaders in 
every country. The lawlessness and immorality prevailing in Russia are to 
be extended to the entire world. In contradistinction to these degrading 
and revolutionary theories is the attitude of the Catholic Church. Her de- 
fence of the marriage tie, her war against divorce, her solicitude for the 
training of the future citizens, her patriotism and the loyalty of her hier- 
archy, are cited as constant proofs of devotion to law, morality and order. 

Democratic Industry gives the Catholic attitude toward the social prob- 
lems of the times. The struggles of the workingman during pagan cen- 
turies, the efforts of the Church to free him from the shackles of slavery, 
his emancipation from serfdom, the rise of the Guilds of the Middle Ages, 
and his present honorable position, are related with historical accuracy and 
skill. In the concluding chapters the varied solutions for ameliorating in- 
dustrial abuses are examined and criticized according to the ethical prin- 
ciples of justice and religion. A Catholic social platform, setting forth 
the attitude of the Church on the rights of workingmen, completes the 
volume. 

These two books show clearly the dangers of Bolshevism and Socialism 
and supply weapons and arguments for combating their assertions. Every 
Catholic family should purchase them, so that the young men and women, 


the future leaders in Church and State, may enter the arena of life armed 
for the conflict against the enemies of government, morality and religion. 


Mountain Paths. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

The end of the Great War brings this new volume from the prolific pen 
of the well-known Belgian essayist—silent for three years. Its eighteen 
chapters deal with a variety of subjects: occult, military, heroic and miscel- 
laneous. In dealing with the future life, as in his previous books—“Our 
Eternity” and “The Unknown Guest”—he draws ideas from the writings 
of Sir Oliver Lodge and supplements them with his own views on psychic 
phenomena. The heroic and war-time reflections are beautifully conceived 
and admirably executed and bring a thrill of patriotism to every loyal heart. 
The remaining essays are in the author’s best style, yet tinctured with his 
peculiar religious principles, and modified by his studies in Eastern cults. 
The translator has done his work well and the diction enhances the value 
of the contents. The book is interesting and attractive, and the reading 
public will welcome its advent. 


The Finding of Tony. By Margaret T. Waggaman. 

Held in the Everglades. By H. S. Spalding, S.J. 

Out To Win. By Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 

These three stories are well written and interesting. The first is espe- 
cially suitable for small children. The plot is well conceived and the lan- 
guage simple. Even the youngest reader will understand and enjoy this 
delightful tale. 
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Father Spalding’s novel is both interesting and instructive. The trip to 
the Everglades is described with geographical and historical accuracy and 
the various flora and fauna of the region are explained. Phil Reed, the 
runaway boy, returns home penitent and humble, while the pseudo-Indian— 
a slacker from the draft—enlists and dies a hero in France. Every healthy 
American boy will enjoy this story. 

Father Conroy’s talks are couched in baseball and football phraseology 
and convey good advice to the growing boy. Yet they are not sermons, 
although they convey a good, moral message to youth. The book should 
be in the hands of every Catholic boy. 


Ireland’s Cause. By Seumas MacManus. (The Irish Publishing Co,, 
New York.) 

The author tells the story of Ireland’s sorrows graphically and accurately. 
Coming, as it does, when the whole world is interested in the settlement 
of the Irish question, it shows the reasonableness of the claims for Irish 
freedom. The centuries of bloodshed, the destruction of trade and com- 
merce, the attempts to rob the people of education and faith, the broken 
promises, the bribery and diplomatic chicanery, are described with harrow- 
ing fidelity. The author freely quotes the writings of historians—many 
of them English—and all agree that Ireland and her people have suffered 
cruelty, oppression and tyranny and deserve self-determination. Every 
American who loves freedom and justice, and who hates deceit and hy- 
pocrisy, should read this little volume. 


The American Priest. By Rev. George T. Schmidt. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York.) 

In these twenty short papers the author treats of the priest, his home 
life and his relations with his fellow priests and his people. Neither criti- 
cism nor exaggeration find place in its pages. He recognizes that the clergy 
is composed of men and not angels, and he warns them against abuses and 
practices which neutralize or destroy their influence in the community. He 
is not an idealist, but a preacher of good, common sense, and his advice 
should aid and encourage many a pastor and assistant. 


The Undying Tragedy of the World. By William F. Robinson, §.J. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

These beautiful sermons were preached in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 
St. Louis, during Lent of 1919. They deal with the Passion of Christ, and 
trace the steps of the Saviour from the supper-room to Calvary. They 
should be a source of inspiration to every priest who desires to preach 
with unction on the sufferings of the Redeemer. The book is a veritable 
treasury of information, drawn from such standard works as Ollivier’s 
The Passion, Gallwey’s The Watches of the Passion and Knabenbauer’s 
Cursus Sacrae Scripturae. 


Talks to Parents. By Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 

The Fourth Commandment not only reminds children of their duties to 
their parents, but also admonishes parents to care for the spiritual and 
temporal training of their offspring. In this series of admirable Talks the 
author makes suggestions to fathers and mothers which will aid them in 
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fulfilling their parental obligations. Many problems are proposed, some 
apparently insurmountable, and all are solved in true Christian fashion. 
The holy house at Nazareth is the model for every Catholic home, and 
Father Conroy’s advice will assist parents in making their homes peaceful 
and happy. 


The Reformation. By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth. (Extension Press, Chi- 
cago.) 1919. 

Few laymen know the true story of the religious upheaval of the Six- 
teenth Century, dignified in non-Catholic circles as “the Reformation.” 
Secular history has glorified the achievements to the so-called “reformers,” 
who rescued the world from “the ignorance and superstition of Popery.” 
The lessons learned in school are hard to eradicate and many a Catholic 
scholar has blushed with shame at the recital of the iniquities of his religion, 
or has even, in later years, abandoned the faith of his fathers. Father 
Smyth, in simple language, gives a just estimate of the character of the 
men who rebelled against the teachings of Christ and the Apostles, and 
shows that liberty was lessened and education impaired by their peculiar 
doctrines. The haloes of glory, with which Luther, Knox and Cranmer 
have been invested by past generations, are snatched from their brows, 
and their cruelty, selfishness and worldliness is exhibited in true colors. 
Every Catholic layman should read this well written and authentic com- 
pendium. 


For the Faith. Just de Breteniéres. Adapted from the French of C. Ap- 
pert. By Florence Gilmore. (Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Mary- 
knoll, N. Y.) 

The story of the martyrdom of this young priest from the Paris Foreign 
Mission Society will surprise some readers, who fondly imagine that the 
days of heroic sacrifice for the sake of Christ have long since passed. 
Young, rich, talented, he abandoned his family and country, and resigned 
all hope of ecclesiastical preferment at home to labor among the heathens. 
Ere the consecrating oils were dry on his priestly hands he had made 
the sublime oblation. His courage and zeal, his saintly fate, should stimu- 
late the foreign mission spirit, just flowering in America. The laborers 
are few and the fields are white for the harvest. Already some American 
priests are laboring in China, and many students are preparing for the 
Missions at Maryknoll. The story of Just de Breteniéres should bring 
many others to the Apostolate and should move our Catholic laity to support 
the missionary projects and enable the zealous missionaries to preach the 
gospel to the people of China, Japan and Korea. 


To the Heart of the Child. By Josephine Van Dyke Brownson. (Wm. 
Aleiter Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) 

Since man was created to know, love and serve God, of highest impor- 
tance is the office of the catechist, whose mission it is to make the child 
learn and love the truths of faith. But the task is no easy one, on account 
of both the lofty nature of the doctrines to be communicated and the un- 
trained mind of the child. If the time of Sunday-school is given over en- 
tirely to recitation by rote of the answers given in the catechism, the pupils 
gain a knowledge of the prayers they should know and of the duties they 
should fulfil; but it is to be feared that the time for religious instruction is 
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made so dull that their attention cannot be held, and in consequence the 
greater part of the teaching of the catechism is lost on them. It is possible, 
however, by proper methods to make the teaching of religion so interesting 
that the child will not only perceive what is being imparted, but will also 
conceive a love for his faith and its practises. The present little book has 
met with notable success in aiding teachers of the catechism to achieve 
these desirable ends. The explanations are well illustrated by examples, 
diagrams and pictures, and practical applications to the child’s daily life 
and conduct are constantly made. Sunday-school teachers will find in this 
book a valuable aid to their all important work. 


The Life of John Redmond. By Warre B. Wells. (George H. Doran & 
Co., New York.) 

The outbreak of the World’s War, the collapse of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, the rise of the Sinn Fein movement, and the sudden death of John 
Redmond, are some of the phenomena added to the complications of Irish 
politics. The author of this work does not enter into the controversies of 
the present agitation nor propose solutions for the future. He writes 
calmly and fairly of the former Irish leader whom he calls “the greatest 
Irish parliamentarian of his day.” His ancestry and school days, his rise 
to power, his rejection by his former admirers are told briefly and sympa- 
thetically. Opponents of Mr. Redmond may not agree with all of Mr. 
Wells’ conclusions. Some may accuse Redmond of overestimating the value 
of his services in securing remedial land bills and the passage of the Home 
Rule Act. Others may criticize his attempts to compromise with the 
English parties and the recalcitrants of Ulster. Yet, when the present crisis 
is ended, and Ireland receives her long-delayed freedom, every true Gael 
must recognize the debt of gratitude due John Redmond by a grateful 
people. O’Connell, Butt and Parnell lost the confidence of the masses 
before they ended their careers, although each did his share for the amelio- 
ration of the Irish race. Their names to-day are indelibly inscribed on the 
roll-of-honor of Irish patriotism. In happier times, the sincere and loyal 
service of John Redmond will be acknowledged by the people for whom 
he labored so faithfully for almost four decades. 
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